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THE RETURN OF THE 


By FREDERICK 


O far from the summer of I9gI0 

witnessing a practical abandon- 

ment of the horse as a means of 
locomotion, as was so glibly prophe- 
sied by serious social students ten 
years ago, the season just opening is 
to see a distinct advance in the popu- 
larity of equestrian exercise. 

Society is turning with renewed in- 
terest to her old favorite. Not for 
many years has ‘the demand for well- 
bred animals been so keen and the 
prices so high. 

The automobile for distance and 
general utility purposes, but the horse 
for the short pleasure ride, is the new 
dictum. 

London society takes its morning 
constitutional either a-foot or on horse- 
back. Upon this my lady depends for 
the brilliancy of her complexion and 
the brightness of her eye, and London 
society girls, as a rule, prefer the 
morning canter to the morning walk. 
At fashionable summer resorts both in 
America and abroad more horses will 
be seen this year than for many 
seasons. f ; 

Unlike many of the willful decrees 
of fashion, this movement is a thor- 
oughly wholesome one. It does not 
mean that the automobile is losing 
favor: there will be more cars manu- 
factured and a greater demand for them 
than ever. It simply means that the 
motor-car is finding its true place both 
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for pleasure and utility and that place 
leaves a very wide margin of useful- 
ness for the horse. 

One does not always care to go a 
great distance or at high speed. The 
speeding automobile in the _ public 
park is a public nuisance. But creep- 
ing along at a snail’s pace while the 
chauffeur is doing all kinds of things 
to keep a sixty-horse power motor 
within the bounds of public safety, is 
anything but a pleasurable experience, 
and even if the course be clear, the spin 
is not comparable with the canter as 
a physical and mental tonic. For the 
park or for exercise, the motor is no 
more the equal of the horse than the 
horse is the equal of the motor for 
speed and distance. 

You cannot jump a fence with an 
automobile—that is, not handily, and 
a horse killing himself under the lash 
before a heavy load is as unutilitarian 
as it is a barbarous spectacle. An au- 
tomobile in a mossy forest bridle-path 
is as much out of place as a horse on 
a Glidden tour. 

Motor enthusiasm is just as sane as 
any other enthusiasm, and quite com- 
prehensible, but to return one’s affec- 
tion with intelligent appreciation is a 
trick which the gasoline engine can- 
not turn. I have seen men put their 
hands affectionately on the hood that 
covers a throbbing six-cylinder, but it 
does not arch under the stroke like the 
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glossy neck of a favorite mount, nor 
do two big, soft, shining eyes look into 
yours. There is no proud mane to toss 
or feet to prance at a snatch of martial 
music by the way; no urge of powerful 
haunches when the way levels off finely 
for a bit of a run; there is no will to 
meet will or spirit to respond to spirit. 
There is the throttle and the wheel and 
the road and the rhythm of the engine, 
a sense of power and a consciousness 
of speed, and we are glad to recognize 
their charm, but they do not monopo- 


lize all the pleasure of motion. And 
so, while the automobile comes steadily 
and irresistibly into its own, the horse 
stays with us. 

If this were not true, the loss by this 
great, modern invention would almost 
have equalled the gain. The horse is, 
perhaps, the very acme of animal de- 
velopment. In no other creature out- 
side of humanity are nerves so finely 
tempered or strength embodied in so 
much beauty of form. It is a pleasure 
to learn that Cornell University has 
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purchased a fine hackney stallion so as 
to experiment in the improvement of 
the horse of that type. It is a pleasure 
to learn that last year’s experiment at 
Readville of racing without public 
betting was so successful as to insure 
the repetition this year of that great 
track event which aroused so much in- 
terest among horsemen last year. It is a 
pleasure to learn that the Canadian 
National and Military Horse Show at 
Toronto this spring broke its own 
record for entries, attendance and all- 
around success. 

Willingly or unwillingly, wittingly 
or unwittingly, rebelliously, compla- 
cently, indifferently or eagerly, we are 
all slaves to fashion. It would be quite 
possible for fashion to decree the prac- 
tical extinction of the horse. But 
fashion is itself a most obedient ser- 
vant—to what?—to the movements of 
the public mind and interest that it is 
often the first to catch. Fashion to- 
day decrees the continued reign of 
the horse. The well turned out carri- 
age is still the acme of fashionable per- 
fection. But fashion so wills because 
of a strong and abiding sentiment in 
favor of the horse in the popular heart, 
that was growing a little restive under 
his rapid disappearance from the 
boulevards and parkways. 

In many respects the automobile is a 
more democratic vehicle than the horse 
and carriage, but in other respects not. 
The automobile is a greater social 
leveller than the horse. On the other 
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hand, a man may keep a horse who 
cannot keep a car. The farmer can 
raise his own horse and his farm can 
supply the grain and pasturage for its 
support. He cannot make his own 
automobile or supply his own gasoline. 

We are living in an age in which the 
forces leading toward a more perfect 
democracy are the dominant forces. 
With the horse and the automobile it 
shall be, as with all other adjuncts of 
civilization: each shall find its place 
according to the extent and the manner 
in which it subserves the common good 
and the brotherhood of man. Fashion, 
in this as in other things, is but the 
servant of that democracy which it 
sometimes affects to despise. 

Vitally dependent upon the destiny 
of the horse is that of the carriage in- 
dustry, one of the great manufacturing 
interests of the country, with plants 
that have cost millions and_ skilled 
labor that is the development of sev- 
eral generations of apprenticeship. 
This industry was strongly intrenched 
in New England, where it was the main 
support of a number of communities. 
Some of these factories are now manu- 
facturing automobile bodies. Others 
are entirely closed, while the ware- 
houses, for the past few seasons, have 
been full of second-hand vehicles for 
which there has been little demand. 

The reports this season indicate a 
very brisk movement in the trade, and 
it is not improbable that some of the 
closed factories will be reopened. 


PLATO 


By CHARLOTTE 


W. THURSTON 


A bending grass-blade in the rippling green; 
Yet from their course the lordly light-ravs swerve, 
Pulsing their miles and million miles of sheen, 
Striking on that frail curve. 


Adown the beach the yielding sand-grains slide; 

Yet those green thunderous masses, tower on tower, 
Hurled by the Titan shoulder of the Tide, 

Shatter before their power. 


A man—a mortal of mere mortal birth— 
Haunting of yore the groves of Academe; 

Yet here to-day across New England earth 
Echoes the master’s dream. 
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By WILLIAM T. ATWOOD 


HERE are few who would have 

the hardihood to question the 

pre-eminence of America in the 
field of innovation; there are fewer still 
who would question the fact that a 
large percentage of the men whose in- 
genuity has developed the natural re- 
sources of this country through inven- 
tion and through physical and chemical 
discovery have been New Englanders. 
Yet it is noteworthy that the New 
England mind, until very recently, has 
tenaciously clung to the hide-bound 
prejudice that medicine, law, and 
theology are the only branches of 
human knowledge worthy of extended 
and specialized study 

Taking this prejudice into considera- 
tion, it is somewhat remarkable that 
the first school for the study of sub- 
jects outside the time-honored trio be- 
fore mentioned should be established 
in conservative Boston. However, 
William Barton Rogers, a professor in 
the University of Virginia, after many 
years of consideration, decided that 
Boston was the city best suited for such 
a school, and in 1853 resigned his pro- 
fessorship and came here to carry out 
his project. 

“T have felt persuaded,’ he wrote, 
some years before, “that of all places 
in the world, it was the one most 
certain to derive the highest benefits 
from a Polytechnic Institution. The 
occupations and interests of the great 
mass of people are immediately con- 
nected with the applications of physical 
science and their quick intelligence has 
already impressed them with just ideas 
of the value of scientific teaching in 
their daily pursuits.” 

Seven years after his arrival in Bos- 
ton, he petitioned the legislature for 
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the land on which the Natural History 
Museum, Rogers and Walker Halls 
now stand. The following year the 
land asked for was granted together 
with a charter establishing the school 
as the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

It is hard to conceive a more inaus- 
picious time for the founding of a 
school than 1861. The war which was 
to cost the country so much in gold 
and blood had begun, the levies of 
young men for the army were soon to 
begin, money was scarce, the whole 
country was war-mad, as countries al- 
ways are in time of war, and those who 
suddenly discovered that they had lost 
their teeth just before drafting time, 
were too busy cheering the boys at the 
front to have much time for studying. 

In spite of these discouraging cir- 
cumstances, Rogers opened his school 
on February 20, 1865. The enrollment 
was fifteen. 

From this little group of students 
the present institution with its fifteen 
hundred undergraduates sprung. Of 
the original class of ’68 there are eight 
yet living, all holding positions of trust 
and importance. 

The new school proved its worth and 
the enrollment increased rapidly, its 
growth being due no less to the zeal 
and ability of President Rogers than 
to the value of the institution in 
fitting men for the important func- 
tions of a complicated and mechanical 
age. 

It is interesting to know that such 
men as Dr. Eliot of Harvard and many 
other notable educators were associ- 
ated with the Institute of Technology 
in its early days of existence. 

President Rogers died while address- 
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PRESIDENT RICHARD C. MACLAURIN 


ing the class of ’82 at the time of its 
graduation. 

The most famous name in Technol- 
ogy history, after that of Rogers, is 
Francis Amasa Walker. President 
Walker was inaugurated in 1881, and 
may well be called the second founder 
of the Institute. Unlike Rogers, he 
was not a scientist, but he proved him- 
self an administrator of rare ability. 
Walker was a graduate of Amherst, 
and before his appointment to the presi- 
dency of Technology, had held a pro- 


fessorship of Political Economy in the 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale. 
“From a struggling technical school, 
the Institute grew into a great scien- 
tific university” during his able ad- 
ministration. 

At his death in 1897, he left a uni- 
versity of twelve hundred students 
with one hundred and thirty instruc- 
tors. “His courage, energy, and enthu- 
siasm, and aggressive endorsement of 
the Institute’s plan of education, were 
the main elements in its successful de- 
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velopment. The spirit of Technology 
to-day is in a large measure the reflec- 
tion of the spirit of President Walker.” 

In 1909 Professor Richard C. Mac- 
laurin, of the Physics Department of 
Columbia, was inaugurated as Presi- 
dent of the Institute. Even in the 
short time that he has held office, his 
ability and fitness for the position he 
holds has been demonstrated. 

The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is to-day the recognized 
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With such growth the life of the un- 
dergraduate has, of course, become 
more complex, and his work and social 
life has grown far different from what 
it was when the institution was estab- 
lished. Technology, however, was 
never a lazy-man’s school. It was, and 
is, what Dr. Maclaurin calls “a do-it- 
yourself” school. It was the first insti- 
tution to require its students to per- 
form their own physical and chemical 
experiments. The common method of 
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head oi technical schools. The clear 
sightedness of its founder in choosing 
Boston as the site of his experiment, is 
conclusively proved. From _ fifteen 
students, the enrollment has increased 
to fifteen hundred, distributed through 
fourteen courses. The institution has 
long since outgrown the tract origin- 
ally given it, and splendidly equipped 
engineering buildings are now located 
in Trinity Place. 


instruction in those branches taking, 
at that time, the form of lectures with 
occasional experiments by the instruc- 
tor. The universal acceptance of this 
method to-day shows how correct was 
President Rogers’ idea. The value of 
practical experience has been empha- 
sized no less than that of theoretical 
knowledge. This method necessitates 
the use of large quantities of expen- 
sive machinery and costly scientific in- 














struments—a fact which makes the 
rapid growth of Technology the more 
remarkable. One can readily see that 
in such a school a close application to 
work is a first requisite, and a much 
longer school day than is usual in col- 
leges and universities a necessity. For- 
tunately, most men who enter Tech- 
nology bring their interest in their 
work with them, and not a few as 
graduates of colleges have minds ma- 
tured enough to appreciate the value 
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The thoroughness of detail with 
which these courses are taught, and the 
strict application which is necessary 
to their mastery will, perhaps, be 
shown in the following extract from a 
booklet published by the institution, 
entitled “Concerning the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology.” This 
extract concerns the subject of Civil 
Engineering. 

“Broadly speaking, civil engineering 
may now be divided into structural 
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of work and be willing to forego some 
of the idleness and social pleasures at- 
tendant on academic life. There are 
fourteen different courses now open 
to the student, namely: Civil Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical Engineering, Mining 
Engineering and Metallurgy, Architec- 
ture, Chemistry, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Biology, Physics, General Studies, 
Chemical Engineering, Sanitary En- 
gineering, Geology, Naval Architec- 
ture, and Electro Chemistry. 





engineering, railroad engineering, sani- 
tary engineering, hydraulic engineer- 
ing, and topographical engineering, and 
each of these separate departments is 
so extensive that the practitioner must 
choose one of them as his specialty. 
Thus the railroad engineer may know 
little about sanitary engineering and 
vice versa. 

“The necessary training for the prac- 
tice of any of these branches of en- 
gineering must include a_ thorough 
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study of the fundamental principles of 
several sciences and of mathematics 
and mechanics, and also a study of the 
technical applications of these subjects 
and of the properties of the materials 
of construction. The engineer, also, 
should do more than make himself a 
merely technical advisor, and should 
broaden himself outside of the tech- 
nical limits of his profession. More 
important than the question how a 
bridge shall be built is the question 
whether it shall be built at all. More 
important than the question how a 
railroad shall be located are the ques- 
tions whether it shall be built and 
where it shall be located. If the en- 
gineer is to attain the highest success, 
he should qualify himself to answer 
questions such as these, which depend 
upon economic, sociological, admin- 
istrative, and perhaps legal considera- 
tions. 

“The course of Civil Engineering at 
the Institute is designed to give the 
student such a foundation in the gen- 
eral scientific branches and in their 
technical application as will equip him 
for the civil engineering profession. In 
addition to work in the class-room, 
there is much work in the drawing- 


room and in the field. The work of 
a civil engineer is largely out of doors, 
and a training in the art of surveying 
is necessary to enable the student to 
engage in the practice of his profes- 
sion. 

“The civil engineer should be a good 
draughtsman, for his first work in the 
profession is likely to be in the draw- 
ing-room. For this reason a training 
in drawing and design is given an im- 
portant place in the curriculum. 

“The civil engineer must have a 
thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of mathematics and 
mechanics and must be able to use 
them as a tool in the solution of en- 
gineering problems. He should there- 
fore have a taste for those subjects and 
should enjoy applying them to practi- 
cal problems. 

“Besides being trained in science and 
its application, the civil engineer, in 
order to be successful, must possess 
common sense and gumption. That is 
to say, he must be able to perceive the 
true relation of things, he must see the 
proper data for his problems, and he 
must have the vision which will enable 
him to apply scientific principles 
properly. 
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“The opportunities in the profes- 
sion are large, and are increasing 
daily; and any student who goes 
through the course with credit, so 
that his teachers can recommend him, 
will be almost sure, after graduating, 
of finding ample opportunity to apply 
his knowledge.” 

The above description is a revelation 
to the layman of the extensive knowl- 
edge of subjects indirectly bearing 
upon a profession which are necessary 
to 1ts mastery. 

But lest it should seem that in their 
pursuit of knowledge the student of 
Technology imitate those gloomy 
book-worms of antiquity who delved 
among the musty tomes with pedantic 
zeal until untimely death o’ertook 


them, a word should be said in re- 
gard to the social side of the institution. 

The Union, which was opened in 
the September of 1908, is the social 
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centre of the Institute’s fifteen hun- 
dred students. Here is a commodious 
lounging room, library and card room. 
In the basement is a large dining room 
seating over three hundred. The value 
of such a place, especially to the en- 
tering class, can be readily seen. Not 
only is it an excellent place for them 
to meet the members of the upper 
classes, but it keeps many a new man 
away from the resorts to which he 
would be too likely to drift, especially 
if he has been bred in a small town and 
is unused to city life. In the Union 
are held the Friday Night Entertain- 
ments, and many irregular gatherings 
make it the institution’s most valuable 
promoter of school spirit. 

Over fifteen fraternities with an en- 
rollment of more than three hundred 
members form another important 
branch of the social life of the insti- 
tution. Most of them own chapter 
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houses situated in the near-by resi- 
dence streets. Fraternities were in- 
troduced into Technology in 1873. 

Several clubs of a more or less secret 
nature have also been established. 

The four musical clubs are too well 
known in Boston to need more than 
passing mention. 

In 1895 the Institute branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. was established and its 
receptions and Sunday evening meet- 
ings in the Union are among the 
pleasant social events of the Institute. 
The Association has a president elected 
by and from the student body, and is 
under the direction of a graduate sec- 
retary. The present incumbent of the 
secretaryship is Mr. J. K. Mason, a 
man of much experience in this kind 
of work, who by his earnest enthusiasm 
and example is doing much to increase 
his society membership. 


The student publications are “The 
Technique,” a year book published 
since 1885, and the “Daily Tech,” a 
most creditable newspaper. The De- 
partment of Architecture, which is the 
oldest and largest architectural school, 
issues the “Architectural Record,” a 
paper which ranks favorably with any 
paper of its kind published in the 
country. “The Technology Review” 
is a quarterly publication, published by 
the alumni. Numerous other pam- 
phlets are issued as occasion suggests. 

The athletic situation which is so 
important a phase of modern collegiate 
life is not to be overlooked. For the 
following statement of the athletic 
situation at Technology we are in- 
debted to Major Briggs, the graduate 
athletic advisor. It may, therefore, be 
regard as authoritative. 

“The athletic side of life at the In- 
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stitute has been followed, until within 
a few years, only by enthusiasts. 

There was a baseball nine in about 
1875 to 1876, which was composed 
mainly of ‘Technology men, and a foot- 
ball team in the latter part of the 70’s 
and early 80’s. ’Varsity football was 
abandoned in igor and baseball in 
1897. 

Track athletics were started about 
1879 and have since been the main 
feature of Institute athletic life. 

The Institute now holds three New 
England Intercollegiate records, and 
won the championship in 1894. 

Hare and Hounds and Cross-Country 
work have been popular for the last 
twenty years, and about five or six 
years ago a partition was made by 
which the Cross-Country work comes 
more directly in connection with track 
work, and the Hare and Hounds men 
indulge in short slow runs almost every 
Saturday during the school year. 

The Cross-Country team have been 
very successful, having come in second 


to Cornell the last two years in the 


‘Intercollegiate competition. 


Hockey and Basketball have existed 
since 1899 and 1900 respectively, with. 
varying results. 

In Lawn Tennis the Institute has 
always made a good showing, and in 
the New’ England Intercollegiate 
Association Championship, has six 
points of the eight necessary to win 
the permanent possession of the cup. 

Fencing and Golf have also been fol- 
lowed, but erratically. 

This year a Crew has been started 
and promises very well for the future. 

The Institute has always been strong 
in Relay Racing at the B. A. A. games 
particularly, and have run within a 
second of the record time. 

A Gymnasium team has been devel- 
oped during the last two or three years. 

The distinctive feature of M. I. T. 
athletics, however, is “Field Day,” 
which takes place, usually, on the first 
Friday in November; it was_ insti- 
tuted to decide the rivalry between the 
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freshman and sophomore classes, sup- 
planting the old cane rush, in Igotr. 
There is a football game, a relay-race, 
teams of twelve men each,—each man 
running one-eighth of a mile—and 
three heats of tug-of-war, with twenty- 
five men on each side. This latter has 
developed into really the most inter- 
esting feature of the day, and the vary- 
ing success of the pull by the contest- 
ants are shown by a plummet pendant 
from the centre of the rope, and creates 
intense excitement. 

The late Samuel Cabot, a member 
of the Corporation, donated a magnifi- 
cent Tiffany silver cup, on which is 
inscribed (within small wreathes) the 
“vear” of the winning class. 

In 1906, the class of 1881 erected at 
Technology Field a “twenty-five year 
Memorial” entrance gate, above which 
is a bronze tablet, bearing the inscrip- 
tion: 
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Not the quarry but the chase 
Not the laurel but the race 

Not the hazard but the play 
Make me—Lord—enjoy alway! 


Neither the Corporation or Faculty 
looked very favorably on athletics 
until the organization (Jan. 1, 1898) of 
the Advisory Council on Athletics 
(consisting of four alumni and three 
under-graduates), who have entire 
supervision and control over all ath- 
letic affairs. The Corporation and 
Faculty both have strenuously avoided 
any interference with the work of this 
body, but it has administered the 
athletics with such good results that 
to-day both are sincerely and _ thor- 
oughly in sympathy with athletic 
affairs and aid actively and morally in 
furthering the policies developed. 

The constitution of the Advisory 
Council on Athletics and its policies 
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have been since copied in a greater or 
less degree in almost all the leading 
colleges of the country.” 

The position of a technical institute 
is unique in that it is under necessity 
to keep its equipment of brains and 
apparatus more closely up-to-date than 
an institution of learning covering the 
more general field of learning usually 
described as academic. 

While the classics are pretty likely 
to remain classics, and while a revised 
Greek or Latin grammar is an improba- 
bility, our most perfect machinery and 
nicest instruments, will within a decade 
be relegated to the scrap heap or 
museum. New and more complex 
ways of living will necessitate now un- 


dreamed-of improvements in transpor- 
tation, sanitation, in architecture, in 
chemical and bacteriological research. 
New forces will be discovered and old 
forces will be developed. It is to meet 
the demand which the future is al- 
ready making that men are being 
trained in technical schools—that they 
may be able to meet intelligently the 
unknown conditions with which they 
must cope. If the ideal state which 
philosophers from Plato to Bellamy 
have dreamed of is to be realized, it 
must be realized by students rather 
than statesmen, and in the campaign 
which shall accomplish it, the engineer- 
ing corps will be composed of civil and 
not military engineers. 





By courtesy of “ Technique” 
PRINCIPALS OF THE TECH SHOW, ‘‘ THE QUEEN OF THE CANNIBAL ISLES”’ 
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SAVING A STATE’S MOUNTAINS 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLAN OF PUBLIC RESERVATIONS 


By CHARLES G. FAIRMAN 


HE creation of public reserva- 
tions is one of the most signifi- 
cant and important movements 

of the time in its relation to the general 
public welfare, and particularly as a 
means of promoting the enjoyment of 
outdoor life by the millions. Two main 
factors have operated to cause such 
reservations to be established: the de- 
structive effect of commercial activities 
upon natural scenery, and the tendency 
to create large landed estates similar to 
those of England, closing the more at- 
tractive stretches of the landscape to 
the public. In some instances many 
thousands of acres have been acquired 
by multimillionaires for single estates, 
and with a tendency to mass such 
estates together a natural concern 
arises lest the choice scenery and recre- 
ation facilities of certain sections shall 
be monopolized by a few. Therefore 
the example of the well-to-do in seek- 
ing the country not only has led to the 
establishment of beautiful private 
estates, but has brought about by per- 
fectly natural means a movement to 
secure desirable tracts for public use, 
controlled permanently by the State, 
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affording one further example of public 
enterprise following upon private initia- 
tive. Only a few States have engaged 
in this work as yet to any extent, but 
their number is sure to increase. 

A most interesting example in this 
connection is the movement in Massa- 
chusetts to save the State’s mountains. 
One of the first States to discover that 
the creation of many private estates is 
attended with disadvantages, it became 
a pioneer in taking steps to overcome 
these drawbacks and secure to the 
people the enjoyment and uplift which 
are afforded by remarkable scenic 
treasures within the boundaries of that 
Commonwealth. In its campaign to 
acquire its mountain tops for the people 
and join them in a great park system 
to be connected by State highways, 
Massachusetts is setting an interesting 
example to other States. No other 
State has gone about this work in such 
a systematic and comprehensive way. 

Massachusetts now has a chain of 
mountain parks stretching from Mt. 
Ann in Gloucester to Mt. Everett in 
the southwestern corner of the State. 
Some of these, including such well- 
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known peaks as Greylock, Tom and 
Wachusett, are State reservations 
proper. Others, like the Blue Hills, 
south of Boston, are included in the 
Metropolitan Park System, established 
by means of State loans to be repaid 
from sinking funds made up of annual 
payments by 39 cities and towns of 
Greater Boston. Still others are main- 
tained for’ the use of the people by 
various corporate bodies. ‘Thus while 
the mountain reservations of the State 
have not as yet been placed on a uni- 
form basis, all are maintained with the 
primary object of guarding their scenic 
beauties from ‘spoilation and keeping 
them accessible to the public. The im- 
portance of this work in its effect upon 
all the interests of the State, is becom- 
ing more important as time passes. 
The esthetic motive was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the inception of this 
movement. Connected with this was a 
regard for the historic and a desire to 


provide means of recreation for the 
people. Promotion of forestry and pro- 
tection of game, treated as minor con- 
siderations at the outset, received 
greater attention as the campaign 
progressed. Repeatedly denounced and 
ridiculed by persons who could see no 
good in investing the people’s money 
in rocky cliffs and steep mountain sides, 
the work thus begun has grown and 
broadened and is destined to be of the 
highest economic value. 

Out of it there promises to come a 
general plan for the beautification of 
the whole State, along with many civic 
and social benefits. Numerous influ- 
ences are at work to subserve this end. 
The Metropolitan Park System is a 
splendid beginning in the making of a 
“State Beautiful,’ and this is supple- 
mented in an important way by the 
large parks established by Boston, 
Lynn, Worcester, Springfield, and other 
cities of the Bay State. Besides the 
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various parks—urban, riparian, wood- 
land, mountain and seashore—there are 
to be considered numerous tracts thatare 
being acquired by the State forester; 
the extensive holdings of the Metropoli- 
tan Water and Sewerage Commission, 
which are being utilized for afforesta- 
tion, and the rifle ranges, grounds of 
public institutions and other lands 
under public control. When treated 
according to a definite plan these prop- 
erties afford an opportunity to do much 
toward making the State an example in 
respect to landscape attractions. In 
this scheme of beautification based on 
economic improvements the system of 
mountain parks, to be bound together 
with State highways, forms a feature 
of great and lasting prominence. In 
preserving the face of nature from per- 
manent disfigurement by lumbermen 
and quarriers, clothing the eminences 
and slopes with forests and conserving 
the ponds and streams, the general 
prospect, as viewed from a car window, 
highway or piazza, is vastly improved 
over the conditions that must obtain 
from a policy of neglect. Quite as im- 
portant is the assurance that the mag- 
nificent outlook from such an eleva- 
tion as Greylock or Tom shall be avail- 
able for all time to the public. 
Compared to its total area, Massa- 
chusetts has become, to a greater de- 
gree than any other State in the union, 
a community of “landed gentry.” This 
is true especially of the North Shore, 
where President Taft’s summer home 
is located, and of Central and Southern 
Serkshire. In the former section the 
shore lands of Beverly, Manchester and 
Magnolia and the valley of the Ipswich, 
and in the latter instance the towns of 
Lenox and Stockbridge, are very 
largely given up to private estates. In 
a somewhat less degree the same is 
true of the South Shore and other 
localities that might be mentioned. In 
this way the general public is being 
barred from the enjoyment of some of 
the choicest scenery in the State. Any 
attempt to create extensive parks in the 
sections that have been so much 
sought for summer homes would nec- 
essarily be difficult and expensive in 


its realization. But the establishment 
of mountain parks has been relatively 
easy, the hardest task being to con- 
vince legislators and taxpayers of the 
wisdom of the plan. 

Hitherto the higher elevations have 
been little in demand for summer 
homes for the wealthy, because of the 
trouble and exertion required to get 
to them. In the few cases where sum- 
mer hotels have been built on moun- 
tain tops, the ventures generally have 
proved unprofitable. There is a pros- 
pect, however, that conditions will be 
very different in years to come. A\l- 
ready excellent automobile roads have 
been built up the sides of a number of 
the most prominent eminences in the 
state. And more than all else, the 
aeroplane and other contrivances for 
navigating the air easily and swiftly 
bid fair to revolutionize such condi- 
tions. When flying machines capable 
of transporting several persons at an 
elevation of from 1000 to 5000 feet 
come into rather common use with 
families of means, the urbanite, it is 
safe to predict, will greatly appreciate 
the privilege of stepping into a car and 
whirling through space to a home on 
some sightly eminence where he can 
enjoy the cool breezes and imbibe the 
beauties of the best landscape to be 
found, “far from the madding crowd” 
yet within sight of busy centers of in- 
dustry and commerce. When that 
time shall arrive the foresight of the 
men who have been pioneers in estab- 
lishing mountain parks in Massachu- 
setts will be better appreciated, no 
doubt, by the people at large. 

As in the case of so many movements 
that bring great blessings to the people, 
public support for this work was ob- 
tained only after much hard though 
enthusiastic work had been done for 
the cause by individuals with funds 
obtained from private sources. The 
first seed of Massachusetts’ great and 
growing park system was sown nearly 
twenty years ago by an inner circle 
of the Appalachian Mountain Club. 
The moving spirit in the plan was the 
late Charles Eliot, a Boston landscape 
designer and the son of Dr. Charles W. 
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SUNSET ON THE Mount ToM CLIFFS 


Eliot, now the president emeritus of 
Harvard. In April, 1890, the council 
of the Appalachian Club appointed a 
committee consisting of Mr. Eliot and 
two others to call a meeting and pre- 
sent a plan for preserving beautiful 
scenery and historic sites in the State. 
Invitations to the meeting were sent to 
about 2000 persons in all parts of Mas- 
sachusetts. The meeting took place at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, May 24, 1890, and John Green- 
leaf Whittier, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Francis Parkman, John Boyle 
O’Reilly and other prominent men of 
the State extended their support to the 


movement. ‘The outcome was the in- 
corporation in 1891 by a special act 
of the Legislature, of a self-perpetuat- 
ing body called the Trustees of Public 
Reservations, empowered to acquire 
and hold in trust for the use of the 
public, tracts of land which, because of 
their scenic importance or their his- 
torical or literary associations might 
be deemed worthy of preservation. 
The first president of this board was 
the late Senator, George Frisbee Hoar. 

Within a few years several reserva- 
tions were created by the Trustees of 
Public Reservations from lands ac- 
quired by purchase, gifts or bequests, 
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Mount TOM RESERVATION, LOOKING WEST FROM GOAT’S PEAK 


and the interest aroused by the work 
of the organization led in 1893 to the 
creation of the Metropolitan Park 
Commission which has done such a 
monumental work. 

The Trustees of Public Reservations 
did not at once concern themselves 
with the acquisition of mountains. 
However, the Blue Hills reservation, 
which now consists of over 4900 acres, 
established under the Metropolitan 
Park Commission, gave the movement 
a turn in that direction. In 1897 Mount 
Ann in Gloucester was acquired by the 
Trustees of Public Reservations, and in 
1899 Monument Mountain in Great 
Barrington, one of the fairest of the 
3erkshire Hills, and made familiar to 
many by William Cullan Bryant’s 
poetical rendition of an Indian legend, 
was given into the care of the same 
body, which a few years later acquired 
Petticoat Hill in Williamsburg. Such 
improvements as have been made upon 
the reservations under the control of 
these trustees have been effected 


through funds obtained from private 
sources. In several instances, as in 
the case of Monument Mountain, the 
givers of land have also contributed 
money for its care, and various special 
gifts have been made for the same pur- 
pose. Miss Julia Bryant, daughter of 
the poet, bequeathed $10,000 to the 
board upon her death several years 
ago. 

Meanwhile sentiment was develop- 
ing in different parts of the Common- 
wealth for the creation of State-owned 
reservations. Prominent among the 
pioneers in advocating this project was 
Prof. John Bascom of Williams Col- 
lege, who, in behalf of citizens of Berk- 
shire county, went before the Legisla- 
ture in 1898 and urged that Mount 
Greylock, the largest and highest of 
the State’s mountains be made a reser- 
vation. For many years this mountain 
had afforded a fascinating field of ex- 
ploration for Williams students. It 
was promised that if the State would 
buy the land the county would pledge 
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itself to maintain the reservation fore- 
ever at its own expense. ‘The petition 
was granted on these terms, and similar 
conditions have been adopted in con- 
nection with the State reservations 
subsequently established. From his 
zeal in behalf of the cause, Prof. Bas- 
com has been styled the “father of 
Greylock Reservation,” and the Berk- 
shire work lent a stimulus to the move- 
ment for State reservations which led 
to a general campaign for the redemp- 
tion of the State’s mountains. 

The sum appropriated for Greylock 
reservation originally was $25,000, 
which has been increased by subse- 
quent appropriations to $93,000. The 
county appropriates about $8000 yearly 
for maintenance. The park is admin- 
istered by a board of three commis- 
sioners, of which Prof. Bascom is chair- 
man. The reservation includes 8187 
acres. With a hight above sea level of 
3505 feet, the summit commands a 
splendid view of the country in every 
direction. The county has done splen- 
did work in building roads for the 


reservation, many thousand dollars 
having been expended upon an auto- 
mobile road forming an extension of 
an old highway leading from Pittsfield, 
past Pontoosuc lake and_ through 
Lanesboro, the old home of “Josh Bill- 
ings,” and reaching the mountain top 
by a grand scenic route. Near the sum- 
mit of the mountain the mountain 
road winds above sheer precipice. For 
some distance it is supported by a high 
retaining wall and one section is cut 
through solid rock. A branch road to 
Rocky Ledge overlooks the “Hopper,” 
one of the remarkable scenic features 
of the mountain. The summit is also 
accessible by carriage road from 
North Adams. Soon a commodious 
house is to be built on the mountain 
top, to replace the cottage which has 
proved wholly inadequate to the needs 
of the place. The park includes a sec- 
tion of virgin forest of much value. 
The conservation of Greylock’s re- 
sources is of large importance indus- 
trially to Berkshire county, as many 
streams have their source there and 
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contribute to furnish water power for 
the mills and factories of the towns 
around. 

About the time the demand was ex- 
pressed for Greylock reservation an 
agitation was begun in the Connecti- 
cut valley for the purchase of Mount 
Tom for the same purpose, but it did 
not take effect until later. In 1899 
Worcester county asked that Mount 
Wachusett be made a public reserva- 
tion, and an act was passed providing 
conditions similar to those obtaining in 
the case of Greylock. In 1903 Mt. Tom 
reservation was created by State funds, 
maintenance to be provided by the 
counties of Hampden and Hampshire, 
which, under a referendum, declared in 
favor of the plan by a close vote, the 
influence of the manufacturing towns 
turning the scale against more con- 
servative communities. 

Wachusett is the only mountain of 
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note in Central Massachusetts. It was 
referred to by Henry D. Thoreau as 


Wauchusett, who, like me, 
Standest alone without society. 


This eminence is covered for the 
most part with forest in various stages 
of growth and has a beautiful lake 
within its confines and a larger one at 
its northern base. Herds of elk and 
deer occupy suitable enclosures and a 
plant for the propagation of pine and 
spruce seedlings has been established 
and young trees are being set out as 
rapidly as practicable. A new house 
has been erected on the summit, where 
both meals and sleeping accommoda- 
tions can be had, and this has become 
quite popular as a resort for week-end 
parties from different Massachusetts 
cities. The reservation, which com- 
prises 1564 acres, is greatly appreciated 
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by all classes, and on a pleasant Sunday 
or holiday it is visited by several thou- 
sand persons. 

Mount Tom, remarkable for its 
scenic attractions, is so situated as to 
meet the recreation needs of a large 
population living in Springfield, Holy- 
oke, Northampton and Easthampton. 
Previously to the creation of this res- 
ervation, Mount Tom summit had 
been acquired by a street railway com- 
pany which has a park at the base and 
an incline railway up the mountain. 
Independently of this property, which 
is still in private hands, the State has 
bought 1630 acres, including five peaks, 


the highest of which is 1100 feet above 
the sea, and embracing a great variety 
of scenery. An automobile road run- 
ning the entire length of the reserva- 
tion, on the west side, has been nearly 
completed. This road overlooks the 
country from an elevation of several 
hundred feet, and rising from 500 to 
600 feet above the road loom the trap- 
rock cliffs which crown the ridge. 
Crumbled by the action of the elements 
through many centuries, massive col- 
umns of rock have fallen from their 
place and lie along the _ roadside, 
while others, like fantastic obelisks, 
pierce the sky above. Along the cliffs 
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grow red pines, seemingly taking root 
in solid rock. The eastern part of the 
reservation contains a beautiful valley 
and a bluff overlooking the Connecti- 
cut river. The mountain is a favorite 
resort for Smith College students. 
Forming a continuation of the same 
ridge as Mount Tom, but separated 
from it by the Connecticut river, which 
cut its way through in a prehistoric age, 
is the Holyoke range, observed to ex- 
cellent advantage from several points 
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of State reservations, Mount Sugar 
loaf, overlooking the Connecticut in 
Deerfield, and Deer Hill, in Cumming 
ton. In each instance a referendun 
vote was taken in the county that is to 
maintain the reservation. Mount 
Sugarloaf is notable for its unusual 
shape and for the splendid view to b« 
had from the top. The summit and 
west side are of sandstone formation, 
one of the curiosities being “King 
Philip’s chair,” from which, according 





TO WHOM SHOULD THIS BELONG? 


in the Mount Tom reservation. The 
largest of this range, Mount Holyoke, 
has been acquired by a philanthropic 
syndicate which has stopped the de- 
structive work of commercial interests, 
built a new road up the mountain and 
remodelled an old hotel on the sum- 
mit. Though owned by a private cor- 
poration, it is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a public reservation, and may 
pass later into the control of the State. 

In 1907 there were added to the list 


to an old local tradition, the chief wit- 
nessed the Bloody Brook massacre in 
1675. Ejighty-one acres have been ac- 
quired by the State on Mount Sugar- 
loaf, at a cost of $8329; the road lead- 
ing to the summit has been repaired 
and the house put in shape for the ac- 
commodation of the public. For Deer 
Hill reservation, which is well adapted 
for a forest and game preserve, 249 
acres have been acquired at a cost of 
$4000. 
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The latest step in the direction of 
creating state reservations has been 
the acquisition of 1000 acres on Mount 
Everett, the ‘““Dome of the Taconics,” 
and, next to Greylock, the highest peak 
in the State. This is being done under 
an act of 1908. The mountain is situ- 
ated in the town of Mount Washing- 
ton, in Berkshire county, and the terri- 
tory is especially rich in woodland 
scenery, brooks and waterfalls. The 
town contains only 15 registered voters, 
and an attempt was made at the ses- 
sion of 1909 to obtain an appropriation 
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chusetts. Two of the three may be 
classed as mountain parks—Mount 
Grace in Warwick and Gilson Hill in 
Billerica. 

The property included in these reser- 
vations is mostly undeveloped. Its 
value will be appreciated a great deal 
more in years to come than it is to-day. 
The most important work done thus 
far is thinning out brush and dead 
trees and building roads, Berkshire 
county having spent about $40,000 in 
building roads for Greylock. The next 
step logically will be to bring the reser- 
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sufficient to enlarge the reservation and 
create a State forest of the first rank, 
the land being well adapted to the pur- 
pose and well timbered. This attempt 
failed at the time, but judging from 
past experience it may yet succeed. 
Having started all these agencies to 
work to create reservations, the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club more recently 
has taken to acquiring mountains on 
its own account for public use. It has 
established fifteen reservations in New 
England, three of which are in Massa- 


vation into closer relation, to the end 
that forestry principles and landscape 
improvement may be applied in a sys- 
tematic way. Prof. Frank William 
Rane, the State forester, probably will 
be asked to outline a plan of procedure 
for all the reservations, in connection 
with his work of afforestation. The 
State forester advises the various com- 
missions, upon application, and a fund 
of data has been collected at the State 
House which will prove valuable in 
making the properties more broadly 
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useful to the public. The State’s polli- 
cies in this connection are as yet only 
partially developed. It is not unlikely 
that other mountains will be embraced 
eventually in the list of public holdings. 
The benefits to be derived from State- 
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owned mountains are receiving greater 
consideration in other States 
there is danger that the natural scenery 


will be destroyed or pre-empted for the 


exclusive enjoyment of a privileged 


few. 


“THE GIRL 


CROCHETING” 


By PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 


As she sits with her crochet needle 


Poised o’er the meshes of thread, 


Through the open door the sunshine 
Illumines her girlish head. 


Her face, bent down like a flower 
O’er the work in her slim white hand, 


Is full of life’s long prophesying, 
That Youth cannot understand. 


As she sits by the great round table, 
Whose surfaces dimly reflect 

The face that is never uplifted, 

As one watching might half expect, 


Is she glad, as she sits there dreaming, 
That she must be always like this, 
With fingers that know no clasping, 
With lips that know no kiss? 


As she sits in her frame crocheting, 


She gently mocks time and care, 


For Art has made her immortal 





‘Tis only her portrait there! 


where 
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SOME BOSTON MEMORIES 


By WILLIAM H. RIDEING 


HE Malvolio of cities—sick of 

its own self-conceit!” Thus 

Maurice Barrymore, with Bo- 
hemian prejudices, described it in one 
of those epigrams which spurted from 
him like sparks from a burning squib. 
And Boston keeps its good opinion of 
itself in facing the world and resents 
disparagement, conscious as it may be 
—conscious or sub-conscious as it 
must be—of the changes which are ef- 
facing its old distinction, and, as it 
spreads, are substituting what was aca- 
demic and literary with what is com- 
mercial and noisy. As from Edinburgh, 
the authors who gave it fame have 
gone without replacement. It has lost 
its ancient peace, its dignity, its seri- 
ousness, like nearly all the rest of the 
world. Its new generation has no bet- 
ter manners and no finer tastes than 
other places. A few old people of pla- 
cid mien and tireless benevolence; 
high-minded, altruistic, delicately in- 
quisitive in a transcendental way, their 
militant instincts so blent with charity 
that the two qualities nullify each other 
—dear old gentlewomen and gentle- 
men, some of them yet linger wistfully 
and bewildered; but they are as ghosts, 
with no more of earth about them than 
the smell of lavender. 

Such people preponderated in the 
Boston I caught glimpses of in the 
early seventies, a town unraided by 
grafters, unpinnacled by skyscrapers, 
soothing in its orderliness, its hotels 
like the sarcophagi of Egyptian kings, 
its business done in rows of solemn- 
faced granite buildings two or three 
stories high ; its modest dwellings gath- 
ered within a mile’s radius of Beacon 
Hill, with Commonwealth avenue just 
beginning to emerge from the shal- 
lows of the Back Bay, to dip its feet 


like a cautious bather, as it were, with- 
out too much confidence in what it was 
doing in that direction. 

It was immeasurably respectable 
and justified in its high opinions of it- 
self; everybody was polite and intel- 
ligent; even the policeman raised his 
hand and said “Sir” or “Madam” to 
you when you spoke to him. Its at- 
mosphere was that of an old-world 
seat of learning, decorous, unprecipi- 
tate, calm, with no more expedition 
than a minuet; Howells has caught it 
to perfection in the first chapter of “A 
Woman’s Reason.” One got the im- 
pression of Parnassus transplanted and 
slightly Anglicised, and of the equi- 
poise, repose and intellectual self-pos- 
session of an Oxford or a Cambridge 
unbound from traditional impediments 
and occupied with the present and fu- 
ture instead of the past; a place full of 
inquiry and glowing desires and aspira- 
tions. The giants held their own, and 
to the Saturday Club came Low- 
ell, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, 
Holmes and their friends. 

When I returned, twelve years later, 
some of its charm had already gone 
through deaths, commercial expansion 
and political decadence, but Holmes, 
Lowell, Parkman and Aldrich  sur- 
vived, and it had not been deprived of 
its claim as a “literary center.” 

I had written an article about Dr. 
Holmes which pleased him, and he 
paid me the compliment of saying, “It 
is written as one gentleman should 
write of another.” He gave me the 
privilege of dropping in on him at his 
home on Beacon street, and in summer 
I was occasionally invited to his cot- 
tage at Beverly Farms — “Poverty 
Flat,” he called it, because, as he said, 
it was close to Pride’s Crossing, the 
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name of the next station to Beverly 
Farms, a neighborhood of many estates 
much more splendid than his own. 
In a letter previous to my first visit 
he gave me a detailed description of it: 


“The village of Beverly Farms is 
remarkable for its great variety of 
surface, its picturesque rock-ledges 
and bowlders, the beauty and lux- 
uriance of its woods, especially 
of its pines and oaks; the varied in- 
dentations of its shore and the 
great number of admirable situa- 
tions for residencesalong the shore 
and on the hills which overlook it. 

“Driving is the one great luxury 
of the place. The roads are excel- 

‘lent; they lead to and through in- 
teresting villages and open a vast 
number of fine prospects over the 
land and the ocean, and among 
other frequent objects of admira- 
tion noble old elms in large num- 
bers. There is a good deal of rid- 
ing as well as driving, and there 
are ladies among us who follow 
the beagles as bravely as those 
who sit astride their horses’ backs. 

“There is an infinite number of 
pleasant walks, but I do not think 
there is a great deal of walking. 
I have never asked the shoe- 
makers, but I doubt if sole leather 
suffers a great deal with us during 
the summer. I walk somewhat my- 
self—pretty regularly, indeed—but 
I meet few people moving on their 
own feet. 

“Howother personsamuse them- 
selves here I can hardly tell you. 
I think there is a little gayety 
among the younger fashionable 
people, but the atmosphere is not 
that of Newport or Lenox. 

“The ‘meet’ for the hunt is the 
least solemn diversion on which I 
have looked during my ten or a 
dozen summers here. A solitary 
bather splasHes in the sea now and 
then, and I have even seen two or 
three in a state of considerable hi- 

larity, but the water is cold and the 
air is cool, and the temptation to 
disport in the chilling waves is not 
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overwhelming. Still, young persons 
like it, and a few years ago I liked 
it well enough myself. 

“The wind at Beverly Farms 
blows over the water a great part 
of the time, and is deliciously re- 
freshing to those who come from 
the hot city. Delicate persons will 
be apt to find the climate too cold, 
and some may be better off on any 
of oursouthernshores; but to those 
of the right temperament nothing 
can be better than our cool, brac- 
ing air. 

“In short, it is a healthy, quiet, 
charming summer residence, and 
deserves all its reputation as one 
of the loveliest spots on the New 
England coast. But going there, 
as going to any country place, you 
must pack the spirit of content- 
ment and a desire for tranquil rest- 
fulness with yourclothes and dress- 
ing case, or you will not find the 
happiness you are after.” 


He was one of the most accessible of 
men, though one could infer from his 
books he was intolerant of all visitors 
except his closest friends. Seated in 
an easy chair, facing the Charles River 
and Cambridge, a view which recalled 
lifelong associations, he would chat 
through the better part of an afternoon 
and gently persuade one to stay when 
one’s conscience pricked one with the 
fear of outwearing a welcome. “Homo 
sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto—I 
am a man, and nothing that concerns a 
man is a matter of indifference to me,” 
he used to chirp, and then launch out 
into discourses as various and as sug- 
gestive as the chapters of “The Auto- 
crat.” In part they were serious, but 
they usually ended with a smile in 
some unexpected turn of wit or fresh 
colloquialism. He brought Minerva 
down from her .pedestal, and, yielding 
to his mood, she danced for him; in- 
deed, I suspect that they winked at 
each other. Psychology, which was 
then less in the air and less a byword 
of the street than it is now, often came 
up in his conversation, and if he did 
not believe in telepathy, he had inci- 
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dents within his own experience to 
quote which inclined him to respect its 
possibilities. 

“Only yesterday,” he said, “I hap- 
pened to think of a man I had not seen 
for twenty years or more. It was here 
in this very room. A little later I went 
down stairs, and there, on the hall- 
stand, was a letter from him. A coinci- 
dence? I think it was more than that.” 

Another time he spoke of immortal- 
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ity. He was curled up in his cushioned 
chair, with his forehead reposing in his 
palm and his eyes gazing across the 
river, which was reddening in the late 


afternoon, toward Cambridge, where’ 


so much of his life had passed. 

In a pause my memory reverted to 
an incident in his boyhood. On his way 
to school, he, small, delicate and fanci- 
ful, had to pass under a glovemaker’s 
sign —a great, wooden hand — which 
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used to swing and creak and fill him 
with terror. “Oh, the dreadful hand,” 
he wrote; “always hanging there ready 
to catch up a little boy, who would 
come home to supper no more, nor get 
to bed—whose porringer would be laid 
away empty thenceforth, and his half- 
worn shoes wait until his smaller 
brothers grew to fit them.” Oh, the 
dreadful hand, I thought now. 

“T often think of death, often, as I sit 


here, but I have no fear of it. No,” re- 
peating the word and shaking his head 
emphatically, “I have no fear of it.” 
Then he relaxed and smiled. “What do 
you suppose happened the other day?” 

He told me that a distinguished ed- 
itor had called to persuade him to give 
his views of immortality in a novel 
form. He was to converse on the sub- 
ject with a lady author — Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps—and an amanuensis was 
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to record what they said. “I wouldn’t 
listen to it. I told him that I would 
neither be allured nor McClured into 
such a project. Why, it would be like 
a dissection of my spinal marrow. They 
are always offering me jobs, perhaps 
because of the facility with which I 
have. turned out occasional verses. I 
have done far too much nonsense of 
that kind. Yes, that’s it,” he said, when 
I reminded him of his own verses: 


“Here’s the cousin of a king; 
Would I do the civil thing? 
Here’s the first-born of a queen; 
Here’s a slant-eyed mandarin. 
Would I polish off Japan? 

Would I greet this famous man? 
Prince or prelate, sheik or Shah? 
Figaro ci and Figaro la! 

Would I just this once comply ?— 
So they teased and teased till I 
(Be the truth at once confessed) 
Wavered—yielded—did my best.” 


“When I think of Gladstone and 
James Freeman Clarke, both born the 
same year that I was, I feel futile and 
almost ashamed of myself,” he added. 
“But I like to hear any pleasant things 
that are said about me. Here is a let- 
ter from a girl who says she sleeps 
with my poems under her pillow. I 
wonder if she does—but it’s delightful 
to hear it. I like to be flattered; it is 
one of the sweetest things in the world 
to me.” 

He spoke with the innocence and un- 
consciousness of a child. 

He was in the eighties then, and was 
proud of his old age and greatly inter- 
ested in old men and facts relating to 
longevity. He admired Mr. Gladstone, 
and when after a visit to Hawarden I 
delivered a message from the great 
statesman to him, he closely questioned 
me regarding the extent to which Mr. 
Gladstone was resisting the ravages of 
time. 

“Well, I don’t often take stock,” he 
said with a twinkle, “but the other day 
I happened to pick up this (a hand- 
glass) and look into that (a mirror), 
and I myself was surprised to find a 
ring of hair on the back of my neck that 
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hasn’t turned at all yet. But I feel that 
it’s time to take in sail. Look at my 
contemporaries—they’re all in dock— 
yes, and some of them pretty deep in 
the mud, too.” 

That was a year before he died. 

With all his geniality he was a Brah- 
min; with all his love of humanity he 
was an aristocrat. His consciousness 
of class and caste was undisguised and 
quite apparent, and yet he was essen- 
tially a Yankee, inseparably autoch- 
thonous to New England and nowhere 
else. 

I became a neighbor of Francis Park- 
man, the historian, at Jamaica Plain. 
“Make her plain,” the train-hands pro 
nounced it, and a roguish friend of 
mine, hearing it, used to whisper after 
a glance at some of the feminine pas- 
sengers, “Can’t make ’em any plainer; 
no, sir, it can’t be done.” Parkman was 
a tall, lean, shy man, long-faced and 
melancholy, who for many years had 
suffered from insomnia and alarmed his 
friends by the huge doses of sulphonal 
he confessed to. I never knew any one 
kinder or more sympathetic. He had 
a wonderful garden on the edge of Ja- 
maica Pond, and there he cultivated his 
roses more successfully than sleep. 

Howells had gone, but almost any day 
you could meet Aldrich, “a middle-aged 
young man,” as he then called himself, 
coming around “Brimstone Corner.” 
You might think that, as he was on his 
way to the Aflantic’s office, it would be 
improper to detain him, but very likely 
he would press you, if you were a 
friend, to come in with him and smoke. 
A winding stairway led into an isolated 
box no bigger than a ship’s stateroom. 
There were two or three prints and 
drawings in black and white on the 
walls, and little furniture besides a 
couple of chairs, an old brass-handled 
desk and a chest of drawers, bandy- 
legged and brass-handled, the latter 
stuffed full of manuscripts. The win- 
dows looked out on the rear of the 
houses in Beacon street, and on the old 
Granary burying-ground, across the 
gray memorials of which and through a 
screen of foliage we could see Tremont 
street with its procession of jingling 
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horse-cars. And there he would grow 
confidential, leaning back in his chair, 
smoking a meerschaum pipe and twirl- 
ing a fragile gold chain attached to his 
eyeglasses, a familiar habit of his. 
Somehow one always met him with a 
smile and left him with a laugh. He 
bubbled like an effervescent wine. 

Although for some years we met day 
after day I had many letters from him, 
and few that came to an end without 
some gleam of his touch-and-go humor. 
He writes to me from his cottage at 
Lynn Terrace—his “seashell,” as he 
called it—and says: “I am guiltily em- 
ployed here in writing a short story for 
the editor of the Aflantic, if he will ac- 
cept it,” the editor at that time being 
himself. Then he complains that he is 
getting “fat and scant of breath—al- 
most as fat as Howells.” He liked to 
believe himself to be overwhelmed with 
work, though I never knew a more 
leisurely man. “I am up to my eyes in 
lyricsand poemsand short stories. Look 
out for them (in order to avoid them) 
by and by.” Then he praises a little 
story of mine: “If you had remained 
in England, you would never have 
learned to write such good English,” 
and another note begins with a quota- 
tion from Caxton, printed in a fac- 
simile of the old English block letters: 
“After dyverse Werkes, made, trans- 
lated and achieved, having noo werke 
in hande I sitte in my studye, where 
laye many dyverse paunflettes and 
Bookys.” 

His study was at the top of his 
Mount Vernon street house, and he 
liked to play the recluse in that sanc- 
tum. Nothing was ever to be dis- 
turbed there; nothing out of order re- 
stored to its proper place. The fem- 
inine hand of control visible elsewhere 
was not allowed to raise itself within 
that retreat of scholarly abstraction. 
Things might tumble from the table; 
they were not to be picked up till 
wanted, and then only by the recluse 
himself. The ink might spill; the blot 
on the table was not wiped off, and in 
the same way an accident to the mu- 
cilage was not followed by the applica- 
tion of any restorative towel. Of 
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course, he worked there seriously 
enough, but he had to have a little joke 
with himself. He chose to be as fancy 
free as he was when a boy in the attic 
of his old Portsmouth home, where, 
finding a half-used bottle of hair-re- 
storer one day, he diligently applied the 
contents to one of those old-fashioned, 
unscraped, cowhide trunks and waited 
patiently to see the brown and white 
bristles on it lengthen. 

After all, he was always a boy until 
the premature death of his son, which 
cast unwonted and unfamiliar shadows 
upon the rest of his days, and dimmed 
the gayety which hitherto had been in- 
extinguishable. 

I quote two of his letters to me—the 
first I ever received from him, with its 
touch of facetiousness, and the last, 
that adumbrates the deep feeling that 
flowed beneath the sunlit surface: 


April 6, 1882. 


Dear Rideing: “Will you come 
and take an informal bite with me 
to-morrow (Friday) at 6 P. M. at 
my hamlet, No. 131 Charles street? 
Mrs. Aldrich and the twins are 
away from home, and the thing is 
to be sans ceremonie. Costume pre- 
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scribed: Sack coat, paper collar 
and celluloid sleeve buttons. We 
shall be quite alone, unless Henry 
James should drop in, as he prom- 
ises to do if he gets out of an ear- 
lier engagement. 

Suppose you drop in at my office 
to-morrow afternoon about 5 
o’clock and I act as pilot to Charles 
street. Yours very truly, 


T. B. ALDRICH. 


Dear Rideing: I knew that you 
would be sorry for us. I did not 
need your sympathetic note to tell 
me that. Our dear boy’s death 
has given to three hearts—his 
mother’s, his brother’s and mine— 
a wound that never will heal. I 
cannot write about it. My wife 
sends her warm remembrance with 
mine to you both. 

Ever faithfully your friend, 


T. B. ALDRICH. 


Dr. Holmes told me, “We never had 
a Bohemia in Boston and never wanted 
one,” but he was mistaken. The Papy- 
rus Club and the Paint and Clay Club 
were flourishing when he spoke, and at 
the Papyrus I used to meet John Boyle 
O’Reilly. 
“Hang you, O’Reilly! You have 
spoiled the best regiment in Ireland!” 
. exclaimed Valentine Baker, the colonel, 
when he arrested Boyle O’Reilly for 
treason. O’Reilly’s adventures after 
that are known—his transportation to 
Australia; his romantic escape and his 
coming to Boston in search of any 
work that he could do. He told me that 
first of all, and before he turned to 
journalism, he supported himself as a 
fencing master and also gave lessons in 
boxing. But he was not long in finding 
his proper place. He who could dis- 
affect a regiment from its allegiance 
had no difficulty in attaching all sorts 
and conditions of men to him wherever 
he went, and he was adored personally, 
not only among people of his own race 
and religion, but also where there was 
little sympathy with Irish sedition or 
the Catholic Church. He was of his 
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race in the paradoxical contrast of his 
qualities: amiable, ingratiating, per- 
suasive, but so sensitive that an affront 
had only to be suspected to inflame him 
with a passion of resentment and re- 
prisal. 

I remember that a Review, which I 
then edited, published an article on the 
Irish question,in which Goldwin Smith, 
in his temperate, measured and unpar- 
tisan way, chose Irish failings rather 
than English for his argument. It 
evoked a furious letter of protest from 
O’Reilly to me, but hardly had the let- 
ter reached me when he himself ap- 
peared at my office to overwhelm me 
with vehement apologies out of all pro- 
portion to the words he wished to re- 
cant. He was kindness itself and 
seemed to make his own any tribula- 
tion that was brought to him, his eves 
kindling as he listened and a responsive 
interest spreading over his face in his 
eagerness to be of service. 

Flattery never spoiled him, though 
it came in many forms and with in- 
sidious frequency. He might have had 
high office in the state had he desired 
it, but the only use he made of his in- 
fluence was in the recommendation of 
his friends, not a few of whom were 
through him chosen for offices of honor 
and liberal emoluments, while he re- 
mained content, like a true journalist, a 
power behind a screen, at his editorial 
post. 

On one occasion he asked President 
Cleveland to give a consulate to a 
needy literary friend, expecting that if 
his request were granted at all the as- 
signment would be to some small con- 
tinental port worth two or three thou- 
sand dollars a year. He was as much 
amazed as the beneficiary was delighted 
when the appointment turned out three 
times as good as that looked for—noth- 
ing less, indeed, than one of Great 
Britain’s chief seaports. I think that 
the emoluments from it were almost, if 
not quite, equal to his own income, and 
I remember how he laughed when he 
told me of it, not enviously, but with a 
relish of what was ironical, rather than 
humorous, in his achievement. 

He had an alert sense of humor; his 
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smile invited you to see the amusing 
side of what you were doing or relat- 
ing, when perhaps you, absorbed in it, 
had not awakened to the latent possi- 


bilities of a mirthful turn. He smiled 
oftener than he laughed, and when he 
laughed what you heard was a rich, 
musical chuckle like the low buzz of a 
cello. Yet he may be said to have 
been a serious man, fervid and quick 
to feel, with an underlying strain of 
melancholy in him that came to the 


surface in the dark, deep-set, expres- 
sive eyes, which proclaimed his ideal- 
ity. Physically, he was supple, spare 
and symmetrical, an athlete in aspect 
and in action, with well-balanced fea- 
tures and a brilliant complexion, its 
clearness and glow emphasized by 
raven-like hair and mustache. 

A monument to him stands in a cor- 
ner of the Boston Fenway,a sufficiently 
dignified work of art; but I should pre- 
fer to see him commemorated in a full- 
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length portrait statue in such a charac- 
teristic attitude as we grew familiar 
with at the Papyrus Club when he was 
reading his verses; his figure at its full 
height; his head poised like that of a 
listening eagle; the manuscript pro- 
jected in his right hand, while the fin- 
ger of the left were hooked in his 
trousers pocket—the whole expression 
that of inspiration and exaltation. 
Henry Bernard Carpenter, another 
Irishman, is mot to be forgotten. He 
came to Boston from Liverpool for rea- 
sons best known to himself, and though 
he was the brother of the Lord Bishop 
of Ripon, and had been intended for the 
Church of England, he joined the Uni- 
tarians and preached to delighted con- 
gregations in the building which is now 
the Hollis Street Theater. His elo- 
quence was overwhelming. Listening 
to him in his rhetorical flights, one had 
the sensation of being smothered by 
the odorous and prismatic downpour of 
roses. Doctrine and dogma received 
little attention. The spirit mounted 
and beckoned in ecstatic accents, which 
it was almost exhausting to follow, and 
you came away breathless, entranced 
and perhaps a little bewildered. 
He who had thus moved you was one 
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of the simsiest and most human of 
men, a poet as well as a preacher, a 
lover of his kind, who reconciled the 
kingdom of tiie world with the king- 
dom of Goa. He seldom missed the re- 
laxations of the Papyrus, and on Sun- 
day nights gathered his intimates about 
him for ambrosial suppers in his rooms 
in the Hotel Glendon. As fair as 
O’Reilly was dark, he was neverthe- 
less a type of his race. He spoke with 
a mellifluous touch of the brogue, 
quickly, trippingly, with spontaneous 
humor and wit, and was restless in his 
solicitude for your comfort and happi- 
ness, whoever you might be. 

His standards were’ generous. 
“There,” he said to me one day when 
we were standing on a Boylston street 
corner and a friend was seen approach- 
ing; “there’s the perfect man—a man 
with all the virtues and all the vices of 
his kind. That is what I call the per- 
fect man.” A not exacting appraise- 
ment, but one practically and emi- 
nently characteristic of Carpenter. 

Who remembers dear old George 
Snell, the club’s Englishman, Boston’s 
Englishman, the Englishman as he is 
popularly prefigured everywhere—kind, 
slow, ponderous, who would make 
speeches and never was able to extri- 
cate himself from the web he wove for 
himself at the outset? 

Snell was the architect of the old 
Music Hall, where I first heard Wen- 
dell Phillips and Emerson—Emerson 
with that fixed, undaunted, seraphic 
smile, which was never brighter than 
when he spilt his manuscripts over the 
stage and took five or ten minutes 
to leisurely pick up the scattered 
leaves, beaming all the while on the 
audience as though they must see 
what an exquisite joke all this was! 
The old Music Hall, where Ann Dick- 
enson flamed, with real tears in her 
eyes, against the, subjugation of her 
sex; where Henry Ward Beecher shook 
his long mane and poured out his 
strange mixture of eloquence and fa- 
miliar jocularity; where all the stars 
of the golden age of the lecture bureau 
in its prime flashed in turn, with inter- 
missions of oratoriosand ballads; where 
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I heard Christine Nilsson, fair as a 
flower, radiant as a star, sing her first 
song in America! What memories of 
profitable and improving evenings of 
Victorian propriety and New England 
inexpensiveness the old Music Hall, 
that temple of chaste delights and con- 
tinent intellectuality, brings up! 

But I must come back to Snell to tell 
a story of him. A celibate, he lived in 
the Studio building, environed by the 
accumulations of a discreet taste and 
ample means; he was sufficient to him- 
self beyond other detached men in that 
he was a gastronomer who had not 
only a palate and an appreciation, but 
the gift of gratifying both through his 
own skill in the kitchen. A cook was 
superfluous to him; I believe he was 
prouder of his epicurean talent than of 
his architecture. 

One evening he met Bernard Car- 
penter and me on our return from a 
country wedding, and insisted that we 
should dine with him in his studio, 
which we were all the readier to do 
since we had missed our luncheon, and, 
after trifling with salads and straw- 
berries, were very hungry. His little 
dining-room would have provoked an 
appetite had we not brought it with us. 
Wherepictures did not hangagainst the 
walls and doors, shelves and cupboards 
glittered with silver and Sheffield plate, 
flagons, decanters, goblets and smaller 
glasses of prismatic Venetian and Bo- 
hemian elegance. Out of one window 
he had built a refrigerator, and behold, 
within it, a dressed brace of birds, cel- 
ery, oysters, cutlets! Out of another 
window, a compact and ingenious 
range, heated by gas, which seemed 
more than equal to anything that could 
be reasonably expected from it. Every 
nook had been utilized, and what was 
not of utility in a narrow sense com- 


_ pelled attention by its beauty. 


What a dinner we anticipated here! 
And how we praised the taste, the 
comfort and the ingenuity of the equip- 
ment! But our appetites were gnaw- 
ing and clamoring for “demonstra- 
tions” while Snell stuck to theory and 
made no progress—not even a start— 
toward relieving our famine. 


=- 
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Eight o’clock struck on the clock at 
“Brimstone Corner,” and, like Jack 
Tanner in “Man and Superman,” he 
was “still talking.” Carpenter’s appre- 
ciation, which had been rhetorical and 
smoothed by a brogue as emollient as 
scented and superfine oil, drooped now, 
and he turned to me with the despair- 
ing look of a castaway who finds him- 
self alone on a foodless island. Nine 
o’clock! and like the farmer with his 
claret, we were “getting no forrarder.” 

Somewhere between that and ten 
o’clock our spirits surged. Still talking 
heavily to us from the distance, Snell 
lighted the range and went into an- 
other room, and we heard him moving 
about there for half an hour—doing 
what? We were wondering and hop- 
ing when he reappeared in the full uni- 
form of a cook—jacket, apron and flat 
cap, all of spotless white, the tablecloth 
across his arm. We stared at him like 
condemned men who hear that there is 
no reprieve, for he sat down and re- 
newed his monologue! It was to him- 
self now; we could not speak. In a 
moment he dozed. “Quick!” whispered 
Carpenter, tragically. “To the club! 
Quick!” 

We explained elaborately and apolo- 
gized profusely when we again met 
him, and he, one of the kindest and 
most amiable of men, forgave us for 
the affront we had put upon his hos- 
pitality. 

“You missed it, though,” he said. 
“Those birds were delicious.” 

“When did you eat them?” 

“Ah—er—er—let me see No, not 
that night. Er—er—the next day.” 

But we—Carpenter and I—had ex- 
perienced starvation as poignantly as 
Jack London ever described it, for it 
was past eleven o’clock before we found 
relief at the club. 

Another friend of those days, also a 
Papyrian, was Julius Eichberg, the mu- 
sician, father of the brilliant lady who 
is now the wife of John Lane, the pub- 
lisher. Eichberg was the last survivor 
of Mendelssohn’s orchestra, a _ pic- 
turesque, pallid and stately man, with 
a massive, leonine head and a mane of 
wavy, silvery hair that fell from it like 
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a storm-tossed cascade. Though a Ger- 
man, he spoke English almost like a 
native, and wrote it even better, with 
idiomic raciness. His unpublished rem- 
iniscences of Mendelssohn and others 
now, I believe, in Mrs. Lane’s posses- 
sion, should some day find a welcome 
in a book. Serious in manner and 
sonorous in voice, he was apt in graphic 
phrases. When he met me on my re- 
turn from my wedding journey he 
startled me by a question, asked in the 
deep, solemn, reverberating tones of an 
inquisitor: “Well, sir, what is it?—a 
sacrament or a superstition ?” 

Playful as he was, an unassailable 
dignity and self-possession shielded him 
from too much familiarity, even in 
those who were his intimates. 

One night we were dining at the St. 
Botolph Club, and when pork chops 
were served as one of the courses Ejich- 
berg helped himself to them freely. A 
well-known painter who sat next to 
him, more injudicious than unkind, ex- 
claimed jokingly: “Here, Ejichberg, 
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you mustn’t eat those. You can’t be a 
Jew if you do.” 

Eichberg instantly turned on him in 
the haughtiest and most uncompromis- 
ing manner, speaking as from a height 
and from his soul with inflexible pride: 
“But Iam a Jew.” The words had an 
Olympian menace and defiance in them. 

A painful silence followed, and, see- 
ing his mistake, the blunderer stam- 
mered: “I didn’t mean anything. Why, 
I have Jewish blood in my own 
veins.” 

Eichberg faced him, tossed his mane, 
shrugging his shoulders as he did so, 
restrained but not pacified. He breathed 
from a depth that heaved his bodyas he 
cast the extenuation aside. He spoke 
with a reverberating inflexion, like a 
pontiff about to excommunicate. A 
pause offered no possibility of reprieve. 

“You—-have—Jewish blood—in your 
veins? So! But even that does not 
gonzole me.” 

And, ending with a sigh of unutter- 
able significance, he froze again. 
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By LAWRENCE C. WROTH 


Y grandaunt led me from the 
cellar to the attic of the old 
house in Southern Maryland, 

which, being given to the grandiose in 
matters of “family,” she spoke of to 
her intimates as the “Cradle of Our 
Race.” 
for my future and more careful exam- 
ination a stout cedar chest, containing 
(again I use her generous phraseology) 
“the Archives of the Family!” I came 
back to that chest several times dur- 
ing the week that I spent with her. 
Last in our progress through the an- 
cestral halls we visited the music-room, 
where on the four walls were ranged 
the dearest of the old lady’s earthly 
treasures—the portraits of her fathers; 
and as we passed before them she told 
me their several histories. That one 
of the bewigged gentlemen at the be- 
ginning of the line, for instance, had 
been done by Gustavus Hesselius—a 
citizen of Maryland and the earliest of 
American painters—in the same year 
that he painted the “Last Supper” altar 
piece for St. Barnabas’ Church up in 
Prince George, and, crowning glory, he 
had asked my ancestor’s permission to 
use his face as the St. John in that 
famous canvas. The next one in order 
was the work of the elder Peale, Hes- 
selius’ distinguished pupil. Not satis- 
fied, it seems, with painting his picture, 
Peale had prevailed upon this gentle- 
man to accept a set of false teeth of his 
own manufacture. This was the first 
set of enameled false teeth made in 
America, my aunt said, and I tried to 
look impressed at this new evidence of 
the importance of “the family.” And 


thus, she rehearsing, I listening to her 
well-learned anecdotes of the subject 
of this portrait, or of the painter of 
that, we made the round of the room. 





In the garret she pointed out: 


Coming then to the last in order and 
the most recent of them, she fell 
abruptly silent. 

I thanked her for her silence. I felt 
that silence at this moment was a fit- 
ting form of expression, for except for 
something about the eyes and for the 
fact of its being surrounded by hair 
worn long and rather untidily, in the 
fashion of the earlier decades of the 
last century, the face pictured there 
might have been my own, painted yes- 
terday. 

“But who 
pause. 

“It’s your grandfather at thirty,” in- 
terrupted my grandaunt. “He was the 
best man that ever lived. You look 
like him, but you haven’t his char- 
acter.” 

The old lady was hurt that I hadn’t 
visited her since I was in knickerbock- 
ers, and I fear she spoke tartly. As 
for me, I scarcely heard her. I was so 
impressed with this wonderful likeness 
between my father’s father and me that 
I had attention for nothing else. I 
stared at it from all sides, and I might 
have been there until this day, mouth 
agape, had not my aunt persuaded me 
to the dining-room for luncheon. 

Directly as I could, I settled down 
to an examination of the yellowed pa- 
pers in that great chest in the garret. 
There were many things there which 
appealed to the antiquarian in me, but 
I gave them scant courtesy in my 
search for anything that had to do with 
my grandfather, around whom my in- 
terest had centered since the morning’s 
view of his likeness had told me that I 
was as nearly as possible his double. 

Among the evidences of him which I 
found to reward me was a letter to “his 
beloved wife Mary,” which impressed 
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itself upon me the first time that I read 
it, and which lately I have copied in its 
entirety. Between my first reading of 
that letter and its recent copying a 
summer intervenes, and during that 
summer I heard a tale which sent me 
back to the musty garret and the cedar 
chest almost in a fever heat lest certain 
dates should not coincide as I prayed 
that they should. 

This letter was written in June, 1822, 
my grandfather being then on a jour- 
ney westward, engaged in a search for 
new lands. He writes from Hagers- 
town in Maryland, this being the sec- 
ond letter to her who sat in old St. 
Mary’s praying for his safe return, he 
having promised to write to her once 
a week. The first two pages have in 
them nothing of more than passing in- 
terest. He tells of his journey and in- 
quires of her as to the affairs of the 
plantation, their small world—whether 
Caesar has recovered completely from 
the smallpox; whether the overseer is 
keeping away from Leutger’s tavern 
at the Cross Roads; about the foaling 
of Black Bess, and the mending of the 
bit of road from the landing to the 
warehouse—these and other matters 
alike in their restricted importance. 
Near the end of his letter he writes of 
this incident of his journey: 

“On Sunday I rode about service 
time into a settlement where there was 
a Methodist chapel. I went in just as 
the sermon began, and prepared to re- 
ceive what instruction I might in such 
an out of the way place. But what a 
sermon! I thought the man would 
have gone mad in his frenzy. He 
preached of sin and of its consequent 
everlasting damnation, and so vivid 
were his pictures of hell that even I, 
who believed him not at all in that re- 
spect, felt my cheeks stiffen with ap- 
prehension; but on the whole it was 
from anger I suffered, rather than fear 
—anger that he should so frighten the 
people, especially the children. After 
he had finished hedid something I never 
saw before—he called on me to bear 
witness that he spoke according to the 
promptings of the Spirit. Whereupon 
I stood up and shortly gave them my 
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views of Him whom we call the Merci- 
ful; and then, lest I be led into un- 
seemly argument in a holy place, | 
mounted Old Moll and rode off sharply. 
I was forced to leave the road on ac- 
count of a storm and take shelter in the 
wood. There I prayed God to pardon 
my presumption in exercising myself 
in matters that were too high for me; 
and afterwards, the storm being over, 
I slept two hours.” 

Here closed the incident for my 
grandfather. 

I have been working for a number of 
years on a book that is to deal histori- 
cally and philosophically with the vari- 
ous religious sects that have appeared 
in Maryland from the time of its foun- 
dation to the present century. This 
may seem a piddling occupation for a 
man with the use of his limbs, but I 
tell you it is no small task. Besides, I 
have a very serious purpose, which is 
to show that Maryland, like the strange 
woman, having opened her arms to all 
comers, has like her been impressed by 
none of them. Faithless to each in 
turn, she smiles and immediately for- 
gets. On this and several other counts 
I intend to indict the idea of religious 
toleration as a failure, and to show that 
an established state religion is the sal- 
vation, politically and spiritually, of the 
country. 

Towards the latter end of the sum- 
mer, in the June of which I had visited 
my grandaunt, I journeyed to the home 
of the half-forgotten Labadists of Bo- 
hemia Manor, on the eastern shore of 
Maryland. I went from there to Balti- 
more in search of details of the life and 
work of Charles Warfield, founder of 
the “Branch,” a short-lived sect of the 
first half of the last century. On differ- 
ent clues obtained here I spent some 
days in going from one point to another 
in various of the central and western 
counties, finding nothing, however, that 
in the least had to do with my imme- 
diate subject. 

One day while in one of the middle- 
western counties, after climbing for an 
hour in the rich freshness of the morn- 
ing, taking in with appreciation from 
an occasional bald hilltop the amazing 
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breadth and smell and color of the val- 
leys beneath, with the mountains on 
the yon side of them, | entered upon a 
woods road that swept off apparently 
for miles into the dim-lit greenness of 
a virgin forest. A few hundred yards 
within, though, the wood ended with- 
out warning, and the road bent around 
its edges with a curve that would have 
driven a landscape gardener into a jeal- 
ous rage, so perfect were its unstudied 
lines, its eternal fitness, as it lay there 
between the undulatory, sun-washed 
pastures and the dark, upstanding trees 
of the forest. Still following it, I came 
into the open, not two hundred yards 
from a village that stood at the higher 
end of a small valley—a cozy, rich little 
picture valley. 

In these hills one village is much like 
another, each one containing a church, 
a store and half a dozen frame or hand- 
hewn timber houses, with occasionally 
an establishment the proprietor of 
which combines the trades of black- 
smith and wheelwright. ‘The differ- 
entia in a dozen villages of this type 
will be that if the town loafers do not 
spend their time, and nothing else, at 
the store, they spend it at the smithy. 
But in the case of the village into which 
I drove his summer morning I noticed 
some further differences, the first and 
chief of which was an undefinable one, 
except that somehow one felt cleaner 
for having been there. Externally, the 
variations from type were more tangi- 
ble; there were two church buildings, 
the houses were of native stone, and 
neither at the blacksmith shop nor at 
the store were there any loafers. 

A short talk with the storekeeper in- 
formed me the name of the village, and 
of the whereabouts of the least rough 
road which would lead me to my dis- 
tant hotel and dinner at the county 
seat. Leaving him to his sugar bags, I 
turned towards home. I felt pleased 
somehow beyond reason with the pic- 
ture which I bore away with me of this 
hill village, quiet and self-contained, 
keeping ward over the valley of whic’ 
itself was the crown and the chief 
beauty. 

Later in that day I fell into amiable 
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gossip with a country doctor. In this 
case, as generally, he proved to be the 
most agreeable of men. To him casu- 
ally I spoke of the village which I had 
visited in the morning, knowing that if 
there was anything about it unusual or 
interesting he would be aware of it. 

“Yes,” he said, when I asked him if he 
knew of the place; “those old Redemp- 
tionists over there have built them- 
selves quite a cozy nest.” 

“Redemptionists? Why do you call 
them that?” I asked. 

“That’s what they call themselves. 
They’re a religious sect, you know, or 
probably you don’t know, as they are: 
confined entirely to that valley.” 

“For heaven’s sake, tell me about 
them!” I cried. “This means to me 
what finding a new disease does to 
rou.” 

“All I know about them,” he replied, 
“is just the talk of the countryside. I 
believe they were Methodists back im 
the early days, but they cut loose from 
the rest of the body nearly a hundred 
years ago and started a sort of sect of 
their own, and they’re still at it.” 

“But what do they believe?” 

“Oh! they believe everything that 
the rest of Christendom does, except 
that they deny the existence of a hell or 
of eternal punishment of any kind. This 
is not such strange doctrine nowadays, 
but they had a rough time of it when 
they first began to teach it. They know 
that the fear of hell has been a power- 
ful agent in keeping people within 
bounds, and that, released from this 
fear, there is danger of laxity in mor- 
als ; therefore, their childrenare brought 
up in the very strictest fashion, and 
when they are old they apparently do 
not depart from the ways of their fa- 
thers. The sheriff hasn’t had to visit 
that valley for over eighty years. You 
see, they live by a written rule, almost 
monastic in its rigor. A large body of 
oral theology has grown up about their 
doctrine, and the old fellows can talk 
by the hour. I'll take you up there: 
some day, if you want to go.” 

“But why are there two churches in 
the village?” 

“The older one was built under the 
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old dispensation, as they call the years 
they spent in the Methodist fold. Rob- 
ert Strawbridge himself laid the first 
stone of the building. Once a year, 
after a week of fasting, they go into it 
and have a sort of thanksgiving for 
deliverance from spiritual error, and 
then they march, singing, over to the 
new chapel and have their regular ser- 
vice. This happens on the anniver- 
sary of the event which gave them their 
freedom. They say that on that day 
God sent them a messenger who com- 
manded them to believe no more in 
eternal damnation, and they worship 
as a sort of saint or tutelary divinity 
this personage, whom they call simply 
the ‘Messenger.’ ” 

I went daily after this to the village 
in the hills, making several acquaint- 
ances among the inhabitants and trying 
to gather from this one and that one 
material for a historical sketch of the 
sect to which they all belonged. The 
history of the last fifty years was easy 
enough to acquire—any one of the 
older men could tell me that—but when 
it came to the story of their beginnings, 
the very origin of their cleavage from 
the Methodists, they had little to tell 
except what they had got by hearsay 
from the generation before them—a 
bare outline of the facts. 

One-day one of the ancients, in reply 
to a question of mine concerning what 
he had just told me of this period, be- 
came rather peevish at my persistence. 
“T’ve told you all I know about it,” he 
said. “If you ain’t satisfied, go down 
the valley there to Hugh Bartlett’s. He 
was there when it all happened. Maybe 
he'll tell you about it an’ maybe he 
won't. He’s never told any stranger 
about it yet, an’ nobody else for twenty 
years.” 

And to Hugh Bartlett, the patriarch 
of the valley, I went, learning, mean- 
time, that he was ninety-eight years 
old, and that he had taught the district 
school until his eightieth year. His 
house was a small one of native stone, 
lichen-covered and shaded by a grove 
of chestnuts and oaks, beneath which 
the lawn lay, cool and green and inno- 
cent of fallen twigs or any sort of rub- 
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bish. I was led to him, sitting in the 
sun on a side porch, a white-haired 
wreck of a giant, quavery of speech, but 
with eyes that were steadfast still, and 
undimmed by what they had looked 
upon in the long years of his life. His 
expression awed me, so uplifted and of 
another world it was. I was reminded 
of an engraving which I had seen of 
Job, who did continually offer sacri- 
fice and praise to God. Not otherwise 
are such expressions as these born on 
men’s faces. . 

“Pop,” said the grand-daughter who 
had brought me to his side, “here’s 
somebody to see you.” 

The old man looked up at me and 
started. His next move was unex- 
pected and embarrassing. He slid from 
his chair, and falling upon his knees 
before me, called out happily, it seemed 
to me: “Art thou come for me, thy ser- 
vant? I am glad.” 

“Get up, pop!” said the matter-of- 
fact grand-daughter. “This is the gen- 
tleman you heard was in the village— 
the one who wants to know about the 
faith.” 

“Peace, woman! I know what I 
know. This is the Messenger come for 
me.” 

“You always said the Messenger’s 
eyes were blue, pop,” she replied, “and 
this man’s eyes are gray and light- 
gray at that.” 

The joy died out of the old man’s 
face as he lookéd more critically at me. 
“Come nearer,” he said. “Yes,” he con- 
tinued, getting painfully back into his 
chair, “your eyes are gray and his were 
blue. But for that very difference you 
might be his very self.” 

Sighing, he went on half to himself: 
“T thought it was the Messenger come 
for me, his servant.” 

“It is about the Messenger that I 
have come to see you, Mr. Bartlett,” I 
ventured after a moment’s pause. 

“T never tell of his coming to 
strangers,’ he answered. “They al- 
ways mock; but you are so like the 
body he bore that I'll tell you and take 
the chance that you have some rever- 
ence.” 

And there, in the sweet June sun, 
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looking out over the busy fields and 
the blue-green hills beyond, he told me 
the story of the coming of the Messen- 
ger. In my book, when it appears, 
there will be a conventional account of 
the Redemptionist sect of Western 
Maryland, but here I have set down 
Hugh Bartlett’s story and an extract 
from one of my own grandfather’s let- 
ters. Together they offer a chain of 
evidence stronger than many a one that 
is wound around a criminal to his un- 
doing, but nevertheless of evidence that 
is circumstantial merely, and it will not 
do to say anything about the connec- 
tion between them in a sober history. 
But judge now whether there is not a 
curious inter-relation of affairs here: 

It was nearly in these words that old 
Hugh Bartlett told me the story of the 
coming of the Messenger: 

“T was a boy of twelve years of age 
when the thing happened which 
changed our lives and our religion. It 
was the big event in our history, and I 
haven’t forgotten any of it. It all came 
about in the old chapel on Sunday 
morning early in June, a hot day in the 
sun, but with a good breeze blowing to 
keep things pleasant. This part I re- 
member well, because, being a boy, the 
length of the hymns and prayers got 
me into a sweat, and I longed to be in 
the waving branches of the old oak just 
outside the chapel windows. But my 
fear of old Mr. Strother, who kept his 
appointment there that day, kept me 
quiet. All I could do was to wriggle 
now and then, and envy the freedom 
of a splendid red, white and black 
woodpecker which nested high up in 
the oak, and was now showing himself 
in flashes as he went in and out of his 
snug nest. 

“Just before Brother Strother got up 
to give out his text a man-came into 
the chapel. He was so quiet about it 
that nobody heard him, and nobody 
knew he was there until he walked up 
the aisle to the bench behind where I 
sat with my father. Here he knelt for a 
moment’s silent prayer before settling 
himself. Those who did as I did, 
squirmed until they could see through 
the open door, saw that he had come 
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upon a big white horse, which now 
stood at the rack by the roadside. With 
a little more twisting I was able to get 
a good look at the stranger himself. 
He was tall and big-boned, with a fine, 
large head covered with hair as near 
gold as any I ever saw. His eyes were 
blue and in them was what a long life 
has taught me was the spirit of love— 
love and tenderness for all things cre- 
ated. He smiled a little at my boy’s 
open curiosity, and I, made happy, 
smiled back at him. Then began the 
preaching, and until that was done 
I thought no more of the man behind 
me, for Brother Strother was calcu- 
lated not to let his hearer’s thoughts 
wander. 

“He had the name of being the best 
preacher on the whole circuit. If by 
best you mean loudest in voice and 
strictest in doctrine, you might give 
him that compliment and nobody 
would object. He preached generally 
of sin and damnation, but very seldom 
of salvation through the Redeemer. In- 
deed, I have sometimes thought since 
that in his mind this was a weak point 
in the gospel armor. 

“His sermon this time was on the 
usual subject. He rolled out in his 
great voice God’s curse on sinners, and 
he made it plain that all of us there had 
clear titles to that name; if not, in the 
case of some, through wickedness of 
their own doing, then because of their 
share of the original sin of Adam. There 
was nothing for us but eternal punish- 
ment, for Christ’s salvation was never 
meant for such a generation of vipers 
as we were. We might repent, but 
even then our salvation was doubtful. 
But we had better repent, just the 
same, because if we didn’t we should 
surely taste of hell fire. 

“And now there began to appear 
signs of nervousness in the congrega- 
tion, especially among the younger peo- 
ple. I knew how it would be. We who 
had come forth that morning happy be- 
cause of the little things which make 
for happiness with children would go 
home that noon with scared faces and 
hearts hot with rebellion and sick with 
fear. God knows why more of us were 
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not driven into open infidelity and blas- 
phemy. 

“Brother Strother’s picture of hell 
was a terrible thing. When he had 
been with us the preceding quarter a 
child of ten, a girl, had been carried 
out in convulsions of fear. Groans of 
terror could be heard all over the room, 
even sometimes from the older people. 
To-day the boys and girls sat, some of 
them, with stony faces and stony 
hearts; others of them cried out in hor- 
ror of what they deemed was almost 
surely before them. A young woman, 
newly out of childbed, screamed out 
and covered her face with her hands, 
while a look of sullen anger settled on 
her husband’s face. But the great voice 
went on, louder and louder, it seemed 
to me. Sweet Christ, the things that 
are done in Thy name! 

“T felt that, unless he stopped soon, 
the blood would leave my body. My 
mouth was dry, and cold, damp sweat 
stood on my forehead and on the backs 
of my hands. I was sick and trem- 
bling. Dear God, how I remember that 
morning, the last of the old order, the 
time that Thy Messenger came.” 

The old man shivered there in the 
bright sunlight as he lived again for a 
moment this day of his long-past boy- 
hood. While a minute came and went 
he was silent, and then, with a note al- 
most of jubilation in his voice, he went 
on with the story: 

“But our deliverance was at hand. 
Brother Strother came to an unex- 
pected halt in his preaching, and, turn- 
ing to the stranger behind me and 
pointing at him, he gasped: ‘Bear wit- 
ness, brother, that the Spirit hath 
spoken through me!’ ‘Then he sat 
down. 

“All now turned to the stranger. He 
was already on his feet looking at the 
faces about him; some gray with fear, 
others red with protest, but very few 
of these. When he looked down at me 
in the bench in front, something in my 
scared face must have moved him, for 
from white his own face went a deep 
red, the red of a justly angry man, and 
his voice shook with anger as he began 
to speak. 
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“ “If you worship such a God as this,’ 
he said, ‘you do so, not through love, 
but fear; therefore, you are cowards 
and no better than heathen. A part of 
your duty towards God is to love Him. 
Has any soul of you an ounce of love 
for this God whom you have heard 
preached today; this God that gives 
with his right hand and takes away 
with his left; this God that smites his 
children without relenting? Of what 
avail is all that Christ said of love? 
What meant He by calling us the sheep 
and Himself the shepherd? Why did 
He say that none should hinder the lit- 
tle children from coming unto Him? 
You, fathers, do you punish your chil- 
dren beyond their strength? You do 
not, because in your hearts is love for 
them, understanding of their tempta- 
tions and pity for their pains. Do you 
even torture the dog that kills your 
sheep? No; because you are pos- 
sessed of the quality of mercy. And 
did God, who gave that quality to men, 
deal too generously with them, leaving 
Himself bare of it? 

“*Do you know of any crime worthy 
of everlasting torture? Hath Christ 
said in the holy scriptures that man 
should go through an eternity of tor- 
ment for his sins in this world? Think 
of it, if you can—an eternity of torment 
for the expiation of what was in com- 
parison the thoughtlessness of a mo- 
ment. 

“*Look out upon those sunny, smil- 
ing fields; those cool, generous-armed 
trees; yonder brilliant bird in the oak. 
Did the God who made thosemake you, 
who are so much more wonderful, so 
much more beautiful, only at the last to 
torture you? 

“ “Vou asked me, sir,’ he turned now 
to Brother Strother, who sat immova- 
ble, his head sunken, ‘that I should 
bear witness that the Spirit had spoken 
through you. I answer that if it was 
any spirit at all, it was the spirit of 
evil, for by your words you have driven 
away little children from Him who 
commanded that they should not be let; 
and you have preached this day the 
doctrine of a heathen deity, of a very 


















Moloch, rather than the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God of mercy.’ 

“With this he ended, and, turning 
sharply about, made his way down the 
aisle. He passed through the silent, 
awed people on the benches, and so out 
the door, his head high and his eyes 
alight still with glorious anger. 

“Into the saddle of his great, white 
horse he leapt, and at the same moment 
there came a sudden darkness and 
thunder and lightning. Around -his 
head the fire circled and played. He 
seemed as one of the shining ones. Off 
he went at a gallop, in the midst of an- 
other flash and a roar of thunder. His 
horse’s feet struck fire from the earth. 
We watched him until he turned the 
bend in the road. After that we saw 
him no more, nor did we ever find his 
horse’s tracks beyond that point. 

“Within the chapel there was silence. 
We waited for what Brother Strother 
should say. To our surprise he re- 
mained crumpled in his chair, with his 
head hanging on his breast. His heavy, 
ragged breathing filled the room, and 
my father was the first to realize that 
something was ailing him. Stepping 
forward, he took him by the hand, and 
a moment later he called several of the 
men by name and together they carried 
him out, a hopeless paralytic from that 
day—struck down by the hand of God, 
we said. Jordan Strother lived many 
years, but his tongue was never loosed 
that he might pour out his wrath 
upon us. 

“My father, being a licensed exhorter, 
took it upon him to dismiss the meet- 
ing for that morning. There was a 
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night service, and every person who 
had been there in the morning was 
there at night, and they brought with 
them others. That service was the first 
of the new order. It was impossible 
that we should go on in the old way 
after the words of God’s Messenger and 
the punishment we had seen meted out 
to the false teacher; so that we began 
then timidly to build up the new sect. 

“Now, I am tired of talking; besides, 
there are others who can tell you of our 
later troubles and final triumph; it 
wearies me to recall all that.” 

“But did you never see nor hear of 
the Messenger again?” asked I,in whose 
mind a strange fancy had suddenly 
been born. 

“No; nor could we find his tracks be- 
yond the bend of the road up there. 
Some held, and their children do to- 
day, that he was the Archangel Mich- 
ael; others that John the Baptist had 
returned to save us from error. Offi- 
cially, and to avoid strife, we call him 
simply the Messenger.” 

“And did all accept the new doc- 
trine?” 

“All but one man, Anton Druh, a 
Dutchman and a wanderer only a few 
months settled here. He said that the 
Messenger was but a man like the rest 
of us, for he said he knew him; had 
worked on his plantation in one of the 
southern counties, but had forgot his 
name. It was a likely story altogether. 
He was reproved, and, still persisting, 
he was publicly prayed for. The last 
seemed to anger him, and he left the 
valley not long afterwards, cursing us 
for fools and uttering blasphemies.” 
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A VISIT TO MONSIEUR AUGUSTE RODIN 


By KATE MELDRAM BUSS 


YAS Whistler right when he 
W said, “Art happens”? Per- 
haps! But he was surely 

right when he said, “With the mark of 
the gods upon him.” And in spite of 
that M. Ro- 
din is an- 
other exam- 
ple ofthe 
proverb that 
no man is a 
prophet in 
his own 
country, or, 
more truly 
speaking, in 
hisown 
town, for no 
one is more 
talked of in 
Paris. M. 
Rodin “je ne 
le connais 
pas,” was the 
answer we 
received to 
our inquiries, 
when, one 
day last 
spring, we 
tried to find 
his home out 
in the sleepy 
little village 
of Meudon. 
But after 
much _ walk- 
ing through 
dusty coun- 
try lanes we 
saw upon a hilltop the Villa de Bril- 
lants and knew ourselves near our goal. 
Up the steps from the village we 
climbed till at last we stood before the 
house, a brick country place of goodly 
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proportions, suggestive of ease, con- 
veniency and earnest practicality, and 
characterized by simplicity as every- 
thing to do with M. Rodin is sure to be. 
Out in the yard sat an old woman shell- 
ing peas, who 
politely, but 
firmly, told 
us, in answer 
to our ques- 
tions, that it 
was impossi- 
ble to visit 
the museum 
or see M. Ro- 
din’s work. 
That was in- 
deed a disap- 
pointment to 
us, and is a 
recent rule, 
as formerly 
students 
were allowed 
to visit the 
museum ; but 
we felt quite 
sure that the 
oldwoman 
was M. Ro- 
din’s peasant 
wife and that 
her word 
must be final. 
We wan- 
dered dis- 
consolately 
away down 
the lane to- 
wards some 
workmen who were busy in a field 
which, we afterwards discovered, con- 
tained the much-discussed statue of 
Balzac. Hoping against hope for some 
information, we talked to the work- 
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men, and in the end one of them told 
me that if I were an art student and 
would go to M. Rodin’s Paris atelier I 
might perhaps obtain the much-desired 
permission to visit the museum. 

With that amount of comfort we 
were obliged to be satisfied, and went 
slowly down the hill to the little sta- 
tion and by steamer to Paris in the 
soft spring twilight, which is of all 
times, perhaps, the most beautiful on 
the Seine, “the evening mist clothes 
the river side with poetry as with a 
veil, the tall chimneys become campanili 
and the warehouses palaces in the 
night,” while the slowly approaching 
city gleamed with lights that made one 
realize that near at hand throbbed the 
heart of the constellation whose glory 
illumines the earth. 

Praying that the old peasant had 
spoken truly, the next day I started out 
again, this time to 181 rue de l’Univer- 
site, where I found several small build- 
ings, remains of the 1900 Paris expo- 
sition, which the state had given to one 
or two favored artists, among others M. 
Rodin and M. Jean Paul Laurens. I 
rang the bell, gave my card to the con- 
cierge and told her with much inward 
trepidation to give it to M. Rodin. To 
my surprise she took it and left me 
without a word, and to my much 
greater surprise she quickly returned 
and said that M. Rodin would be very 
glad to receive me. 

With great eagerness, yet with ap- 
prehension that my French would be 
misunderstood, I soon found myself in 
the presence of the master, and after 
the first glance into his benign blue 
eyes my fears all left me and I felt as 
one does toward an old friend. With 
the usual grace of a Frenchman, M. 
Rodin commenced by complimenting 
my French, and, as you all know, a 
well-timed compliment is a great aid 
to conversation in a foreign tongue. I 
told him of my desire to visit his mu- 
seum at Meudon, and wondered if it 
were possible to do so. M. Rodin most 
graciously replied that it would give 
him much pleasure and asked when I 
would like to go. Only so great a man 
could be so simple. After arranging 
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that I should go the following Sunday. 
M. Rodin offered to show me what was 
being done in his Paris atelier, and as 
we strolled about the room I saw many 
partly-finished statues—in fact, nothing 
was finished—and much work that was 
as yet merely suggested. 

Two men were at work in his atelier ; 
one was modeling in clay from life the 
hand of a pretty little French girl, while 
the other, a red-haired Englishman, 
who seemed fairly to worship M. Rodin, 
was chipping away on a small statue of 
Eros where the master had indicated 
with pencil marks his corrections. 

Here and there in this atelier—which 
is wholly a workshop and not at all a 
show studio— were numerous frag- 
ments of hands and feet and many 
blocks of marble as yet uncut. , 

Within the atelier there is nothing 
but gleaming marble, while looking out 
into the garden one sees but a flaming 
mass of red poppies, whose color is 
seemingly reflected in the pink glow of 
the almost living marble; an inspira- 
tion, indeed, if that is ever needed, to 
the creative genius of a man like M. 
Rodin, whose imagination seems a 
thing apart, and whose esprit is a living 
and breathing force, vitalizing the thing 
which it touches; although M. Rodin 
himself said in an interview with M. 
Paul Gsell that “the artist worthy the 
name must express the total truth of 
nature—not merely the truth of its ex- 
terior, but also and particularly that of 
its inner self.” 

M. Rodin rises at half after six, break- 
fasts and then works until nine o’clock, 
when he drives into Paris, where he 
examines each day the marbles being 
cut by his workmen, after M. Rodin’s 
own. plaster casts, often and often tak- 
ing mallet and chisel into his own 
hands, thereby awakening and bringing 
into life a figure which might other- 
wise never call forth the admira- 
tion, or at least the discussion, which 
all of M. Rodin’s marbles are bound to 
do. The touch of the master’s hand is 
on everything that leaves the atelier. 

At twelve o’clock he lunches, after 
which he takes up his work with the 
living model. He has been known to 











work for months upon the modeling of 
a hand. 

M. Rodin does not hunt for beautiful 
models, but finds true beauty in all that 
nature produces. 

He never fears to touch any theme 
so long as it is human, so long as it 
palpitates with real emotion, and he 
finds nothing unclean in any human 
passion. 

It was with keen anticipation that 
we waited through the next few days. 
When Sunday came we went once more 
to Meudon, along the country road by 
the Seine, which each morning M. Ro- 
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some unfinished, some just commenced, 
and is a museum of rare beauty and in- 
terest. 

M. Rodin told us we were to feel at 
liberty to look about, to criticise—im- 
agine that—and to enjoy as long as we 
wished; and he sent a workman about 
with us to remove the cloths from 
many of the statues. And then the 
master left us, and from behind a screen 
we could hear him chipping away at 
some future joy to the eye. 

As you see, I’m an enthusiast, and I 
like to read “Le Balzac de Rodin,” by 
M. Arsena Alexandre, who calls M. 
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din passes over, on his hour drive into 
Paris. The master himself, in velvet 
cap ‘and dressing gown, greeted us at 
the entrance to his museum, his long, 
grey beard and wonderful blue eyes 
making a never-to-be-forgotten picture. 

The museum is one of the buildings 
erected for the exhibition of the Place 
de l’Alma in 1900, and later re-erected 
in M. Rodin’s own grounds. It is a 


rather high one-story white building, 
perhaps fifty by seventy feet, and in its 
Greek simplicity is a fitting home for 
its hundreds of beautiful objects. 

Tt is full of statues, some finished, 


Rodin the most remarkable artist of his 
time. It is impossible to describe half 
or even one-quarter of the perhaps fifty 
statues which we saw, but I shall try 
to give you a mental picture of a few 
of them. The figure of a young girl 
leaning over the edge of a round bath, 
evidently about to enter, was rather 
different in conception from most. of 
his statues, but there was the same 
wonderful flesh tint in the marble that 
M. Rodin so well knows how to give, 
especially to his women’s figures—and 
none of the unfinished line which so 
many of his detractors criticise. An- 
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other “Le Baiser” has a suggestion of 
“Le Baiser” in the Luxembourg, al- 
though much smaller, and is an ideal 
expression of the all-absorbing love of 
youth. The two figures are wholly 
primeval in their singleness of thought. 
In a recess, against a Japanese screen, 
was a bronze copy of “Le Penseur” of 
the Pantheon, not placed above the 
“Gates of Hell,” as it was originally, 
but alone, and majestic. What is there 
for me to say about it? You all know 
it, and you know that with all his soul 
and body that man is thinking and 
brooding upon the perplexities of life 
and makes you think and brood as well, 
and in the majesty of the conception 
one never thinks of the ugliness of the 
men, or that it is not what the institute 
would call finished. 

Fortunately, M. Rodin is a philoso- 
pher as well as an artist. He realizes 


that he is in advance of his time, and - 


that, accustomed as we have been to 
find our ideal sculpture in the calmness 
of Greek art, we are perhaps not ready 
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to wholly admire the portrayal of psy- 
chological problems in marble, such as 
M. Rodin is constantly sending out 
into the art world. Many people com- 
pare M. Rodin to Michael Angelo, but 
his intimates say that they are alike 
only in their grandeur of conception; 
and M. Rodin himself prefers and,ad- 
mires Donatello over Michael Angelo. 

There are in the museum many busts 
of men and women, one or two of 
which have been exhibited in America. 
There are also quantities of fragments, 
an arm, a hand or a foot, a case of 
which the minister of fine arts has re- 
cently purchased for the Trocadero 
Museum. M. Rodin is the first living 
artist to be there represented. 

We saw several marbles, apparently 
finished, which were spotted by the 
master with pencil markings where he 
wished changes to be made in what al- 
ready seemed perfection. A group 
consisting of several figures central- 
izing Puvis de Chavannes was in its in- 
fancy, and in its general treatment and 
use of foliage carries out some of M. 
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Rodin’s most radical ideas. Scattered 
about everywhere were quantities of 
little Tanagra figures, as were frag- 
ments of Greek and Egyptian sculpture, 
about which M. Anatole France re- 
cently complained that M. Rodin cap- 
tures every scrap of antique art that is 
brought into France. 

It is M. Rodin’s hope to build for his 
antiques a large museum, which is to 
be his legacy to France. This is in a 
way-a grief to his friends, as he is 
sixty-eight years old, and should natu- 
rally work fewer hours in the day, in- 
stead of more, as he will need to do, to 
finish his “Tower of Labor” and his 
other projects. However, one of his 
workmen told me that M. Rodin is 
never happier than while working, and 
that he will die with the chisel in his 
hand. 

All this time we were spellbound in 
such a treasure-house of beauty, which 
was filled with magical light from a 
rosy sunset eagerly peering in at each 
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long window, a just tribute of beauty 
unto beauty. 

When we felt that in politeness we 
ought to leave, M. Rodin joined us and 
talked most delightfully for a little 
time, all too short. As I said before, ] 
say again, only the greatest of men 
could be so simple. He is quite free 
from that conceit which is so often a 
defect of small minds; he talked of his 
work as though he were not known 
outside of his atelier, seemingly with 
no conception of the fact that he is 
called the greatest living sculptor. Fi- 
nally he shook hands, told us to come 
again, and sent us away in the twi- 
light feeling infinitely blessed in hav- 
ing been allowed the privilege of meet- 
ing so great a man at work among his 
perfect marbles, and finding in life 
what Maeterlinck symbolizes in his 
Oiseau Bleu, “Le Bonheur,” finding 
it in giving of his greatness to each 
and every thing that he touches, be it 
marble or human. 


AMID THE DUNES 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Footsore, I plodded through the yielding sand; 
Above, a blinding azure, burned the sky ; 
Upon the breeze that faintly faltered by 

Was borne no hint of any cooling strand. 

A gaunt tree lifted like a bony hand 
Grewsomely beckoning; motionless on high 








A hawk hung, and sere sedges seemed to sigh 
As though they fain would leave that lonely land. 


Over me still depended the hot noon’s 

Red eye, methought in maddening mockery ; 
I scaled an umber crest. O boon of boons, 

Did my blurred gaze deceive me?—Could it be?— 
Beyond those grim, interminable dunes, 
Instinct with heartening freshness, lay the sea! 





































NAN’S CAREER 


By MARY R. P. HATCH 


UGH RUTLEDGE, with both 
hands clutching at his hat 
brim, was rushing up the street 

at a terrific pace. He had not noticed 
the approaching storm when he left his 
law office, a half-mile distant; but as 
he never let anything interfere with 
business, and as he saw a man’s fancy 
team which he wanted to seize on an 
attachment standing before a store, he 
kept on, only to see that man emerge, 
jump into his carriage and drive rap- 
idly away. So Hugh decided not to go 
farther, but find anchorage at once. 
Dripping as he was, he did not like to 
enter a store; accordingly, he dived into 
a corner passageway that ran between 
two stores—Stern Company and Brown 
Brothers. | 

“Here, quick; make a dash!” cried a 
merry voice. “I will hold my umbrella 
over you to keep the water off,” and a 
dainty parachute was extended at the 
place where the water poured from a 
waterspout to the sidewalk. 

He made a plunge to cover, and then 
took the umbrella, shook it and folded 
it, leaning it against the walls of the 
wet building. 

“T am afraid I spattered you,” he said. 

“Oh, not at all,” she replied in a 
pleasant tone, and then they looked at 
each other for the first time. What 
she saw was a strongly-built man of 
about her own height, which was five 
feet eight, with clear-cut, Grecian fea- 
tures, nose rather short, a black mus- 
tache, hair parted on the side (this 
when middle partings and clean-shaven 
faces were the fashion was itself a dis- 
tinction), and the most brilliant dark- 
brown eyes she had ever seen, well 
formed, not too small hands and feet, 
all of which satisfied her ideas of the 
fitness of things. Not handsome—no. 
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What it was that kept him from being 
handsome she couldn’t tell; but, truth 
to tell, she had seen a dozen handsomer 
men and never cared to look at them 
twice; men of better presence, too, if 
inches go for anything; but suddenly 
the pleasure of standing shoulder to 
shoulder with a man whose eyes were 
on the same level struck her as being 
the best height in the world. 

So, also, was he thinking at the same 
moment. He had never seen a taller 
girl or one less given to prettiness. Her 
hair was too light, her eyes too dark, 
for he admired blue eyes and hers were 
hazel. She was too slim and her hands 
were too large, but there was an honest 
look in those same dark eyes, a charm- 
ing air of comradeship that impressed 
him most favorably. She was not a 
girl to fall in love with a man at first 
sight, nor for a man to fall in love 
with; that was the best of it. The 
girls who blinked and simpered at the 
first words of the rising young lawyer 
he was shy of, because he had sternly 
said to himself more than once that 
domesticity was not for him this many 
a year—not until he had made the most 
of himself, won some of the world’s 
prizes and repaid the devotion of his 
mother, who had braved labor and pov- 
erty for his sake. Now they were 
keeping house together in a pleasant 
college town just outside the city, and 
matters looked very promising for the 
young lawyer, who was paying his bills 
by collecting other bills, although as 
yet he had not managed any great cases 
in court.” 

“T think I know you,” said the young 
woman; “or, rather, I know your 
mother. I am Nancy Waters, teacher 
of German at the academy. Ich spreche 
Deutsch?” 











“Ich auch. My name is Rutledge.” 

“Hugh Rutledge, attorney-at-law, col- 
lecting a specialty,” she said glibly. “I 
knew it.” 

“Have I ever seen you before?” 

“Met, but not seen,” and she laughed. 
“You don’t want to see us girls,” and 
she laughed so gayly that he laughed, 
too. 

Now, you know when you have 
laughed together you are more than 
half-acquainted,and when he said, “The 
next time I meet you I shall see you if 
you see me,” she replied in the same 
way—‘I shall certainly see you, for I 
like your mother. I have seen her at 
church and other places, and would you 
mind if I said that, now I have seen 
you, I like you?” 

“Not in the least,” he replied. “On 
the contrary, I am tempted to return 
the compliment, only I don’t quite 
dare.” 

“You might, because, don’t you see, 
I know you are not given to prosy com- 
pliments. A girl can like a man just 
as she does another girl, and we both 
have careers before us. Oh! you see I 
know. Your mother has told me. I 
know you are ambitious, and so am I. 
Next year I mean to go to Germany, 
and after that I expect a position at 
Vassar.” 

Her eyes kindled as she spoke and 
his did likewise. To hear a girl talk 
of a career was new to him. 

“T am glad,” he said, and she knew 
he meant it; then after a little he said 
more slowly, “I am glad of your friend- 
ship. If I might occasionally ” and 
he stopped. 

“Call? Oh, certainly. I intended to 
ask you. Mother receives every Thurs- 
day,’ and a dainty pasteboard with 
“Mrs. Hewey Waters at Home,” and 
a smaller one, “Miss Waters,” were 
taken from her pocketbook and handed 
to him with a frank, cordial smile that 
said as plainly as her words had done, 
“T like you.” “But,” she added, “I don’t 
have much time at mamma’s ‘at Home,’ 
for I have to serve tea.” 

“Then if I behave well, later you will 
perhaps let me come at other times.” 

“{ shouldn’t wonder. But see! the 
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sun has come out. Isn’t it glorious, but 
so hypocritical, after all the storm and 
bluster, to smile that way just as if 
nothing had happened. That mud pud- 
dle looks inviting, but I should advise 
you to steer clear of it as, you have no 
rubbers on.” 

“T never wear rubbers.” 

“It must grieve your mother.” 

“It does. She can’t be made to be- 
lieve that thick-soled shoes are a thou- 
sand times better and healthier.” 

“No? Well, I don’t feel as clearly 
convinced as you seem to be. I wear 
thick shoes in cold weather and rubbers 
in wet.” 

“You were caught out to-day without 
your rubbers. What is that but proof 
positive that I am right?” 

“Oh! to-day is an exception ; but I do 
hope, Mr. Rutledge, you are not one of 
those despicable people that are always 
right.” 

“Unhappily, 1 must own up to always 
being right; but I’ll try to hide it if I 
can by occasionally (not too often, that 
would be expecting too much of a per- 
fect individual) doing or saying an un- 
wise thing.” 

“Thank you. You restore my equa- 
nimity,’ drawing her skirts daintily 
above her daintily-shod feet. “Now my 
umbrella, please.” 

“Let me see. Isn’t to-morrow Thurs- 
day? You don’t want to carry a wet 
umbrella; you can’t with all that dra- 
pery. I'll bring it to you to-morrow.” 

“How good of you! That will be 
ever so kind,” she said, girlishly. 

“I wish I could get you some rub- 
bers,” he said. 

“Oh,I have only a few steps to go be- 
fore I get to a friend’s house where I 
can get a pair. Good-bye! So glad to 
have met you,” putting on her pretty 
society manner in place of the frank 
one she had hitherto used. 

“Good-bye!” said Rutledge, and he 
did not stop to watch her walk away, 
for he saw, only a block distant, the 
very team he was after. 

Walking up to the owner, he served 
an attachment (the young lawyer was a 
duly authorized officer as well as law- 
yer), thus securing payment on a debt 
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that had long been pending. The tricky 
individual swore a little, but finally, 
taking out a well-filled pocketbook, paid 
the amount due, saying as he did so: 

“You'll get there; you will.” 

“And so will you,” said Hugh, with 
a meaning in his tone that made the 
man laugh uneasily and say: 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean,” said Hugh, sternly, “pay 
your debts when you have the money, 
and don’t sport a team like that when 
you can’t afford it.” 

“T guess you are right.” 

Hugh was walking off rather leis- 
urely for him in the direction of his of- 
fice and thinking intently something 
like this: “I must get at ‘Jurisdiction’ 
to-night. She isn’t pretty but she is 
clever—too clever for a girl. Those 
deeds that Harmon left must come first 
of all; though, as he said, he would 
call for them to-morrow. Yes, it is to- 
morrow I am to take the umbrella. I 
wonder if she is like her mother or her 
father. Girls take after their mothers 
and boys after their fathers, or if they 
look like one, they are like the other 
in tastes and temperament: that’s the 
law. If Nancy takes after her mother 
in looks, I shall know her father is like 
her in other respects. Wonder if he 
isn’t dead, though. She didn’t mention 
him. He must be. I'll ask Hackley; 
he’ll know. I say, Hackley,” hailing a 
friend who was passing, and who came 
to a sudden standstill and said “Hello!” 

“Terrible downpour, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” halting fora moment. “Well,” 
he thought, “I thought he wanted to 
say something particular, but guess he 
didn’t.” 

“No use in posting myself. It isn’t 
any matter whether he’s dead or not, to 
me, anyway,” muttered Hugh, putting 
down his head savagely and striding by 
the very man he had been hoping to se- 
cure as a client. However, it was just 
as well. 

“Must be a stirring, smart fellow, 
that. He isn’t all grins and bows like 
Goodale,” said Toplin. 

“At home from four to six, eight to 
ten,” was the legend inscribed on the 
card Miss Waters had given him, and 
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Hugh decided to go in the evening as a 
more suitable time for a business man. 
So at eight o’clock he struggled into his 
dress suit that he hadn’t worn since his 
college days, and then sat down to 
write an abstract of a case he was inter- 
ested in. He hadn’t given Miss Waters 
a thought since he left her on the side- 
walk, but she had taken a few that he 
had no leisure for. The only favorable 
thing about the acquaintance, or so- he 
told himself, was that she was a girl 
with a career before her, and therefore 
with no thought of love, romance or 
flirtation about her. “I am glad of 
that,” he thought, and then immediately 
fell to wondering if she did really like 
him as she said she did. But he knew 
that great latitude must be exercised 
in a decision of this kind and—she was 
at home. 

The door was opened before he could 
ring, and a little girl dressed in white 
presented a silver plate on which he 
placed his card. Then the young man 
was announced to Mrs. Waters, who 
said cordially: “I am so glad to see you 
have time for a call now and then, Mr. 
Rutledge. Nan told me of you and the 
encounter.” She introduced him to a 
few ladies who stood nearest, and went 
out of her way to ask Judge Holden to 
let her present Mr. Rutledge. 

“Rutledge? I know Rutledge. Trust 
an old fellow like me to know a smart 
young lawyer when I see him. I 
haven’t forgotten the way my partner 
came up against you the other day, if 
you have. ‘Better get sidetracked, 
Boutwell,’ I said when he told me.” 

“I’m afraid he didn’t tell you how 
clever he was.” 

“Yes he did; oh! yes, he did. Trust 
Boutwell for that every time. You 
simply got in ahead; that’s all there 
was to it. Well, how do you like Wal- 
ford?” 

“Oh! I like Walford all right. The 
question most to be considered is 
whether Walford likes me.” 

“Walford takes her time; Walford 
takes her time. You'll get into her 
good graces soon enough; better not 
too soon; make you conceited. Mean- 
while there’s the girls. Bless you! 














you’ve got the girls to study; though 
perhaps you've studied them.” 

“No I haven't,” laughed Rutledge, 
pleased at the genial manner of the 
most noted judge on the state bench. 

“Sat there twenty-seven years,” Mrs. 
Boutwell, the stout lady in rustling 
silk, told him later, “and tired to death 
of it.” 

“No wonder,” thought Hugh. 

When Hugh entered, Nan nodded to 
him in a friendly fashion from the table 
where she was making tea, and now 
came toward him with a cup of tea, an- 
other young lady following with a plate 
piled high with many kinds of cake. 

“Kitty, this is Mr. Rutledge. My 
friend, Miss Clinton, Mr. Rutledge. 
You may sit here together and in a few 
minutes I will join you. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter have just come in and Mr. Car- 
ter will want his tea immediately.” 

Nan was in evening dress, with high 
neck and elbow sleeves, something thin 
and black, with touches of turquoise 
satin gleaming here and there. As she 
walked away, her skirt rustling, her 
train sweeping after her, Hugh took 
great delight in observing her graceful 
carriage and listening to her sweet, 
rather high, treble voice. 

But he presently came back to the 
girl seated at his side, for the moment 
he looked into her eyes he knew she 
was the one he could have loved. He 
had thought the same of one or two 
other women, but never so strongly as 
he did now, watching her dainty man- 
ner, her soulful eyes of bright blue, her 
waving, brown hair, her slight figure 
and spirituelle face. And then her 
manner — shy, beseeching, coquettish, 
only -not quite this last—it was only 
the desire to please. Hugh smiled at 
imagining this dainty creature telling 
a man frankly that she liked him as her 
friend had done. 

It made him a little sad and ab- 
stracted at thinking that to love and be 
loved as other men are was out of the 
question for him, and so his conversa- 
tion was not very brilliant, and he was 
voted “slow” by Miss Clinton, who 
was thoroughly up to date, for all her 
ethereal looks and appealing manner. 
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“Nan may have him, for all I care,” 
she said to herself; but, of course, this 
was beyond his knowledge, although 
he was not so conceited as to imagine 
that she wasas much impressed by him 
as he was by her. Their talk was the 
most commonplace imaginable, and 
when Nan came with cup in hand to sit 
with them, they were both glad to see 
her. 

“Did you bring my umbrella?” she 
asked, suddenly. 

“No, I didn’t. Just at the last mo- 
ment I remembered my promise to 
steer clear of perfection. To return an 
umbrella promptly, what would that be 
but the worst kind of perfection?” and 
he smiled lazily. 

“True. I’m glad you didn’t. If you 
had, I meant to give up your acquaint- 
ance. Now I can enjoy it a while 
longer. May I ask when you will re- 
turn it?” 

“Oh, some time next week, if I can 
think of it. My business, don’t you 
know, is “6 

“Tremendous. It must be. 
get your feet wet?” 

“No; did you?” 

“Yes; and I want you to tell Kitty 
and me carefully and candidly your 
opinion of the relative value of thick 
soles and rubbers on all occasions. I 
told mamma what you said and I’m 
sorry to say she agreed with you.” 

“Sensible woman! I see you take 
after your father.” 

“Papa! No; I wish I did” and her 
face flushed, while the tears came near 
enough to make her eyes misty. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Hugh, 
clumsily. 

“You didn’t know, how could you, 
that papa died so suddenly that we had 
no time to get used to his loss. It is 
a year, but I remember him as though 
it were yesterday. Don’t give it a 
thought. I just remembered at the 
time how he used to say so often, ‘You 
are like your mother, Nan.’ Forgive 
me.” 

“Forgive me. I always was a clumsy 
fellow.” 

“No, it was the merest chance that 
you should have said what you did. 





Did you 
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But Kitty is yawning. You needn’t 
try to hide it with that pretty hand of 
yours, Kit. A snowy mantle of char- 
ity, isn’t it, Mr. Rutledge, to cover so 
great a multitude of sins?” 

“As which?” he asked, with a smile 
at Miss Waters, who pretended to be 
angry with Nan for saying she had a 
beautiful hand with its one solitaire. 
Was she engaged? Probably. Well, 
why should one cavil at another man’s 
happiness? Still his face saddened for 
a moment and he only smiled, without 
half understanding Miss Clinton’s re- 
ply. “Why, the enormity of not at- 
tending to what-I was saying. And 
now you are guilty of the same thing.” 

“How can you say so when I can re- 
peat word for word everything you 
have ever said to me?” 

He went away early, carrying with 
him golden opinions from the older 
women and many of the men and 
young ladies. However, the younger 
ladies, some of them, thought him a 
trifle serious, and pronounced them- 
selves afraid of him. During the week 
he learned several items concerning 
the Waters family. Mr. Waters had 
been one of Wolford’s foremost citi- 
zens and a man universally respected. 
If a mass meeting was called or a re- 
ception given to any prominent citizen 
or former townsman retiring from hav- 
ing won a position of political honor in 
the outside world, it was Judge Waters 
who was chairman and who made the 
speech of welcome. He did not get to- 
gether many worldly goods, but he 
lived well and entertained at his table 
the highest officials of the state and 
country, even dining foreign ministers 
who came to see him, having met the 
family while traveling abroad. Rut- 
ledge, who was inclined to be a little 
supercilious, as young men of his age 
often are, with high aims and great am- 
bitions, was surprised at some of these 
facts, as he supposed Nan Waters to 
have spent her life in Wolford, with 
perhaps now and then a few days’ trip 
to New York, or possibly Washington. 
Indeed, her remark that she intended 
to go abroad before teaching at Vassar 
smacked of this idea. Now he knew she 
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had intended a wider significance. She 
meant to study there perhaps several 
years, instead of a few months, to earn 
her living and plan for a careeer, when 
no doubt her father left herself and 
mother well, if not amply, provided for. 
This looked supererogatory to him, 
who had always considered a woman in 
her true place only as wife and mother 
ofa good man whocherished and guarded 
her from contact with harm and un- 
pleasantness; and in this he ignored 
what his mother had borne for him. 
But then he would have said, had you 
reminded him, that his mother was an 
exception. How is it that every good 
man’s mother is an exception, I won- 
der? 

But as I said in the beginning, the 
knowledge that Miss Waters had a ca- 
reer and was not, therefore, like other 
young women, a candidate for matri- 
mony, pleased him greatly, and the 
more he thought of it, the better he 
liked the idea. He was very fond of the 
society of ladies; here was a chance to 
get the better sort without any harm 
to himself or her. Miss Kitty was 
counted out at the beginning because 
of her engagement ring (presumably), 
if for no other reason. Truth to tell, he 
had already made a beginning in the 
knowledge that he soon possessed thor- 
oughly that the beautiful shell was 
empty of all but the sound imprisoned 
in it of a far-distant, far-reaching past 
that had dowered her with beauty and 
haunting charms to stir, but not to sat- 
isfy, the imagination or the reason. He 
even came to wonder in a few months 
how Miss Waters had chosen her for a 
companion, but he soon discovered that 
the choice was Miss Kitty’s, who, he 
shrewdly suspected, had just sense 
enough to admire the strong, true, deep- 
hearted girl, thus obeying the unwrit- 
ten law of contrasts. 

And so Hugh went often to the 
Waters’ home and Nan and he became 
great friends. They went walking and 
wheeling and rowing together, and 
when winter came, skating and snow- 
shoeing. Golf and tennis were not 
played much in Wolford, which was apt 
to be a little behind other towns in 
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matters of sport, though forward in. re- 
ligion and political matters. 

One day the ice broke and Nan fell 
into the cold water. For just a minute, 
but it seemed an eternity to both, it 
looked as if she could not be rescued, 
for the current was strong and she was 
carried under the ice. But neither lost 
presence of mind ; indeed, judgment and 
perception were quickened by the emer- 
gency, and she was drawn out pale and 
shaken, but uninjured. 

“Oh, Hugh,” she said, “how can I 
thank you for my life? Mamma will 
do it. I can’t.” 

“We will let that matter rest for a 
while, until you get on some dry 
clothes,” he replied in a business-like 
tone; but now that the danger was 
over he could scarcely speak intelligi- 
bly. She noticed it and said: 

“You are far colder than I am and 
more used up. Such a dead, heavy 
weight as I must have been, water- 
logged! Come, let’s run home as fast 
as we can.” 

And so they hurried, if they did not 
quite run, till they got in sight of the 
village, when they slowed up a little 
and fell to talking of their sensations. 

“IT thought you were gone one time, 
Nan, and I—it was horrible, the 
thought that I had lost my comrade. 
You don’t know how dear you are to 
me.” 

A burning blush covered her face, 
rising from her snowy neck till it 
reached the heavy waves of hair on her 
forehead. She tried to speak, but she 
couldn’t. She looked at him and low- 
ered her eyes again. 

What had he done? That word com- 
rade. ought to have made his words 
harmless? Did she think ? Absurd! 
He did feel just as he had told her in 
that one dreadful, awful moment when 
to live without her seemed impossible. 
But it was because of his fright, his 
agitation; and it was because of the 
remnant of his fright and agitation that 
he had spoken so impulsively. When 
she had said in a low, broken tone that 
she tried but failed to make true and 
strong: 

“No, I don’t think I do,” he gath- 
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ered up all the strongest forces of his 
being before replying: 

“There is no woman in the world, 
Nan, except my mother, that I care 
for as I do you.” 

“Except my mother.” He felici- 
tated himself greatly on that phrase, 
but was not greatly pleased at the calm- 
ness of Nan’s reply. Dignity did not 
half as well become her as the tremu- 
lous sweetness of a few moments be- 
fore; was not half as womanly. 

“To be classed with your mother, 
Hugh, is a great compliment, and I ap- 
preciate it highly. The principal 
thought I had was the regret for mam- 
ma’s sorrow and that I had not made 
arrangements for you to have my tiny 
fortune when she dies. I shall attend 
to itnow. It will bea help to you.” 

“T beg you will do no such thing,” he 
exclaimed, struck by her words. “You 
are younger than Iam. You will live 
longer, presumably. Women do, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Come back,” she cried, merrily. 
“When vou get to ranging in the re- 
gion of economic probabilities I can’t 
follow you. However, it isn’t neces- 
sary, for here we are at home and there 
is mamma looking out of the window. 
We have come, dearest,” she cried. “I 
got into the water a little, and then 
Hugh, like the good fellow he is, must 
get as wet in helping me out.” 

Mrs. Waters took in the situation at 
once, but, rare woman that she was, 
said nothing but commonplaces. And 
she offered Hugh her husband’s clothes 
to change. The idea of being arrayed 
in Judge Waters’ Sunday cutaway was 
not alluring, however, to Hugh, and so 
he hurried away, followed by a merry 
word and a glance from Nan, whirling 
off to her room. 

Hugh Rutledge did a good deal of 
thinking when he got back to his office, 
after changing his clothes unknown to 
his mother, who luckily happened to be 
absent when he returned. He had a 
good deal of work ahead that ought to 
have been attended to and ordinarily 
would have been, but he considered the 
present occasion one to call for extra 
measures. It wasn’t a happy hour that 
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he spent in the cold winter twilight 
with the greyness of the skies unillu- 
mined by so much as a solitary star; 
even the moon, supposed to be present 
at such affairs as presiding deity, was 
airing herself leisurely at a distance, 
and doubtless busy with happy lovers 
who hadn’t careers and could love and 
marry in commonplace fashion. Not 
that he, Hugh, wanted to marry. Not 
at all. But to lose her by seeing her 
engulfed in the cold, cruel waters of a 
frozen river, she, his friend and com- 
rade, even the fear of it, which at the 
time seemed a reality, had shaken him 
to the center. But to marry her—that 
was a different thing. He couldn’t 
marry. He didn’t want to. All the 
poems he had written, passionate and 
otherwise, in his college days, had al- 
ways stopped short of marriage. Mar- 
riage as he looked at it, by viewing the 
felicities of his friends, seemed less de- 
sirable than friendship. But Nan might 
look at matters in a different light. He 
had never thought she did, or would be 
inclined to, until that one moment when 
she had blushed so furiously. But was 
that a fair indication of the situation? 
Might she not have been so wrought up 
by her fright as to be unequal to any 
further demands on her nerves? Nan 
had nerves that got tangled up some- 
times. Even his mother had. Still, he 
was in doubt and the doubt was not so 
unpleasant as it might have been. To 
know yourself to be not wholly unlova- 
ble, or, at least, interesting, to the best, 
sweetest and brightest young woman 
you know, is not without its charm for 
the average young man, even though 
he may not be vain or conceited. Still, 
he was sorry, he told himself, of even 
the doubt ; for now there would always 
be the slight restraint in their inter- 
course. He would have to think about 
his words and acts as he had not hith- 
erto, and her words and acts would, 
moreover, be in question. It was a 
bad business, and he was to blame 
that he had not taken himself to task 
sooner. 

Hugh did not call on Miss Waters 
for several days, but he sent her a note 
saying that he was particularly busy 
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just now, and she replied by a merry 
one in which she asked him to bring his 
friend, Dr. Lamson, to call. 

“This message is for mamma,” she 
wrote. “We understand his father was 
papa’s lifelong friend, and we would 
like to make his coming among us as 
pleasant as possible.” 

So had they done for him, he remem- 
bered, with a little twinge of something 
not altogether pleasant—was it jeal- 
ousy? Not at all, he told himself. It 
was only a sense of disappointment 
that Nan should prove herself to be like 
the other women, when he had thought 
hers a nobler, grander nature. To be 
loved, courted and married! That was 
what all girls thought of, and Nan with 
the rest. Well, he would be delighted 
to take Dr. Lamson with him; he won- 
dered he hadn’t thought of it himself. 
True, Dr. Lamson had but just come 
a few weeks ago, and although he him- 
self had liked him, he had not known 
whether the Waterses would care for 
his acquaintance. But why not? Cer- 
tainly there was no reason against it, 
now that it was proved that his father 
was a respected friend of the family. 

Dr. Lamson was exceedingly hand- 
some. Indeed, he possessed exactly the 
attributes that Hugh himself lacked, 
and therefore admired most. He was 
tall and was one of the few men who 
carry six feet plus and two hundred 
pounds of avoirdupois with ease and, 
what is more, with dignity and grace. 
He carried his head at the angle that it 
naturally called for,instead of the plane 
of other people’s, and if a slightly su- 
percilious air was thus conveyed, it was 
not unbefitting the firmly chiseled face, 
devoid as yet of all unnecessary flesh 
that is apt to come later with middle 
life. 

Dr. Lamson was a handsome fellow 
and a skilful doctor; besides, he had 
money to back him, which was the best 
of all in the world’s eye except good 
principles, and he seemed to possess 
those in full measure. In fact, if Nan 
chose to think so, he would make her a 
good husband, and he would tell her so 
if the matter ever came up. Still—but 
pshaw! what did he care except to see 




















her happy in the way she wanted to be 
happy? If it was the wifely way, she 
could not possibly do better than to 
marry Dr. Lamson. 

Hugh and Dr. Lamson did not wait 
for the reception day of Mrs. Waters. 
They called on Wednesday evening and 
found Kitty there. Hugh immediately 
devoted himself to her with so much 
empressement that she voted her first 
estimate of him to have been decidedly 
beneath his merits. And Nan, whose 
intuition had been strongly sharpened 
in the last few days, took in the situa- 
tion clearly. 

“He is frightened because he thinks 
I have misconstrued his regard for me. 
Foolish fellow—to think I would give 
up our splendid friendship for a com- 
monplace liking! I must show him I 
don’t mean anything more than he 
does, for I don’t. I simply like him as 
a friend, brother, cousin.” And then her 
heart almost stopped beating, for she 
knew that in that moment she loved 
him as the one man in all the world; 
that if the world, with all it contained 
of wealth or riches or friends or honor 
—she did not think of her mother— 
were on the one side and he on the 
other, she would never hesitate which 
way to go for happiness. 

And this in the interval of a merry 
speech Dr. Lamson was making. 

“IT beg pardon. Say that again, will 
you?” she said, while the blood that 
had left her face came slowly back to 
it, and she smiled divinely, he thought, 
but still he said, “I beg your pardon. 
You are ill. You looked deathly a mo- 
ment ago.” 

“Thank you, I am perfectly well. I 
was just a little faint. We had a heav- 
ier supper than usual and I suspect I 
over-ate,” telling her fib with an ease 
that surprised rather than frightened 
herself, for Nan was a conscientious 
soul. 

With a mighty effort of will she 
turned her thoughts to outside mafters, 
and was soon conversing merrily with 


(To be continued) 
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Hugh himself, who, seeing her happy 
unconcern, congratulated himself on 
the ease with which his fears were be- 


ing proved groundless. It was all his 
own vanity, his overwhelming sense of 
his own importance. Of course, Nan 
didn’t care for him, except as a very 
dear friend, and she didn’t care for the 
doctor, either; she was too sensible to 
give up her career for any man, even a 
handsome young giant like Lamson. 

“But what a handsome couple they 
make!” he had to acknowledge with a 
feeling of envy as he looked at the two 
gayly discussing a village matter—she 
with all the spirit and wit that made 
her so fascinating, he with a masculine 
unbending and sincerity that made the 
professionalism of his manner both 
weighty and agreeable. He wondered 
what Nan thought of him. 

“How do you like the doctor?” he 
asked Kitty, turning to her suddenly. 

“T think he’s just fine, but so un- 
approachable. Nan seems to be greatly 
taken with him,” she added, with a 
spiceof girlish malice. “Don’t you think 
so?” 

“T hadn’t thought about it,” he de- 
clared, lying with a deliberation and 
method that would have surprised him- 
self if he had considered that it was 
just the thing he had been thinking 
about when she spoke. “The doctor is 
a mighty good fellow,” he added, cor- 
dially. “Skilful, too, they tell me.” 

“Yes, he is up in all the new meth- 
ods, they say, and very enthusiastic in 
his profession.” 

The two young men did not stay an 
hour, for the doctor had a call to make, 
he would have liked to say two calls, 
and Hugh was really busy, for his prac- 
tice was picking up wonderfully of late. 

“Two fine girls,” remarked the doc- 
tor as they walked down the street to- 
gether. 

“Yes; which is the better looking?” 

“Oh! Miss Waters, by all odds.” 

“No!” exclaimed Hugh. “I had never 
thought so.” 
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HE house fronted Main street 
on one side and overlooked 
Vineyard Haven Harbor on the 

other; but whether the sole inmate 
looked out on speeding automobiles on 
the front or on the white yachts from 
her box-bordered garden in the rear, 
she beheld a world in sharp contrast to 
the one behind her blue blinds—those 
blinds which showed no appreciable 
difference in color since Captain Abner 
Luce painted them thirty years ago, in 
defiance of the entire green-blinded 
town. 

It was commonly believed that 
Captain Abner had bought the paint 
at a bargain on account of its color, for 
he was a queer and penurious person. 
After his seafaring days were over he 
had opened a small candy store in his 
home town, then called Holmes’ Hole; 
and there are still persons who can re- 
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member the fierce half-whisper, “Show 
me y’r money,” when as school children 
they had ventured the purchase of a 
bar of cinnamon cholocate from his 
counter. The captain and his candy 
store were gone twenty years ago, but 
the blue blinds still hung, serving the 
double purpose of monuments to his 
thrift and guardians of the treasures 
within the large white house. 

These were many. The four front 
rooms were not used to live in, in the 
usual sense of living, but that a sacred 
presence dwelt within them no cne of 
the privileged few who had stood there 
in awed silence would deny. Three 
rooms at the rear sufficed for Eliza 
Maria, the stately mistress of the 
house, who seemed, however, more like 
the priestess of a temple whose divinity 
is still enshrined, but whose worship- 
pers are rare. 




















Every morning of the year she arose 
at half-past five and dressed with pre- 
cision. Next she knelt beside the high- 
backed chair at her bedside, and, open- 
ing the big, brass-clasped Bible, read 
aloud the chapter for the day, and then 
silently the firm lips moved through 
their long prayer. The duties of the 
household were performed in never- 
varying succession; breakfast first, 
while the canary sang a morning song 
impartially to her and the sunlight 
which danced across the harbor and in 
through her window. His breakfast 
was served next, and the house cleaned 
by his mistress’ white hands, strangely 
like his own little claws. Then Sir 
Thomas was given his saucer of milk 
and the geraniums in the south win- 
dow were watered and every dying 
leaf removed. After the breakfast 
things were cleared away the two glass 
lamps with the black-eyed Susans shin- 
ing through the oil were cleaned and 
trimmed, and a paper bag slipped over 
each chimney to protect its speckless- 
ness. 

The housewife’s duties over, the 
priestess entered upon hers. The lines 
in the white face softened, the dark 
eyes glowed with a deep light as Eliza 
Maria opened the door of one of the 
front rooms and entered with a rever- 
ent step, silk duster in hand. 

The room had evidently once been 
a girl’s bedroom, and it still stood in 
readiness for its occupant. ‘Three rich 
rugs covered the floor space. The 
duster passed gently over the bedstead 
of carved walnut; the pillows, eider- 
down by the feel, were shaken a bit; 
the cool linen sheets and soft blankets 
were smoothed caressingly. Over all 
lay a spread of lace so fine that any- 
thing rougher than. Eliza Maria’s ten- 
der hands would have injured it. A 
chair of carved ebony inlaid with ivory 
required careful dusting, which bent 
the proud old back for several minutes. 
Before the exquisite dressing-table the 
priestess always paused to finger the 
luxurious appointments with a wistful 
touch which betrayed—the mother. 

When the silk duster had done its 
work here its wielder passed on. The 
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next room was crammed with rare tro- 
phies from every port beneath the sun. 
A polar bear skin lay cheek by jowl 
with a royal Bengal tiger hide. The 
narrow mantelpiece reeked of India, 
Ceylon and Japan, with its idols of 
brass and bronze and ivory. Branches 
of white coral and Red Sea fans filled 
the fireplace. Chairs of bamboo stood 
about the room. 

As the eye would have lingered on 
each thing of beauty in turn, it was 
imperiously arrested by the queen of 
them all. Between the two front blue- 
blinded windows hung the life-sized 
painting of a young girl. An exquisite 
face, alight with spirituality, and tense 
with earnestness, shone merrily be- 
neath a coil of heavy, dark hair. Did 
the glory of the room radiate from the 
picture, or did it converge toward it? 
Impossible to say; but for a certainty 
the picture summed it all up, held it as 
the fire is held in the heart of a jewel; 
gave it out like incense. The dusky 
room seemed full of it, or was that only 
the fragrance of the sweet-grass mats 
on the table below which based the 
squatty Chinese bowls filled with flow- 
ers always—the fires of Vesta? 

For thirty years Eliza Maria had 
lived solely to cherish the memory of 
her daughter Alice, who had gone with 
her father and mother on their foreign 
voyages all the fair years of her life. 
Never had she known a fancy denied, 
and after the broken-hearted father and 
mother had buried her at sea in the 
twentieth year of her age they had 
come home to set up an altar to her in 
their home—an altar of four rooms in 
which all her treasures were bestowed. 
Here Eliza Maria had passed into her 
old age, consecrated to a perpetual 
memory of motherhood. But the very 
best of Captain Abner had died upon 
that altar. Alice had taken with her 
into the depths of the sea all the sun- 
shine of her father’s life. He became 
silent and morose, and, stranger still, a 
hard miserliness took the place of his 
natural generosity. Since his death, 
however, no sign of the latter phase of 
his life remained in the home of his 
shadowed manhood. Removing every 
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reminder of the dark years, even to the 
clothing he had worn, his wife estab- 
lished the memory of that personality 
only which she had known in _ her 
daughter’s lifetime, resolutely, if word- 
lessly, denying all his later changing. 

The eyes of her daughter followed 
her about the room as she used the 
duster gently, and then she passed into 
the next room, which was carpeted and 
hung with furs. How Alice had loved 
them! Bears, leopards and cold- 
climed foxes had given prodigally of 
their soft, savage beauty to the room 
on every side. Here Eliza Maria 
opened windows and shutters wide to 
let in the air and sunlight. 

Beyond this room was a small one 
whose latch the duster raised with a 
hesitant hand. It was empty and un- 
furnished, save for a rag mat on the 
floor and an old cradle, one of the 
wooden kind with a hood such as you 
see in your great-grandmother’s attic. 
Beneath the hood lay a rag doll, very 
battered and very ancient. But Eliza 
Maria always raised it and kissed it 
with a sort of passionate reverence; 
then put it back and rocked the cradle 
softly with her foot for a moment. Soon 
herown sunlit sitting-room again, while 
in the closed and darkened room the 
perfume of sweet-grass, like the soul 
of the beautiful Alice, held its silent 
sway. 

IT. 


The Herrin’ Crick 


Billy Frank was coming home from 
the Herrin’ Crick by the ’Longshore 
path. There had been a big haul and a 
small number to divide it among, so 
the shares had been large. Every 
coaster in the harbor was weighing 
anchor to drop down past East Chop 
on a fair tide, while the tugs had al- 
ready picked up their tows and some 
were well on their way over the shoals. 
All was well in Billy Frank’s world, so 
he was whistling merrily. 

The ’Longshore path runs close be- 
low the Luce garden, and Billy Frank 
glanced up as he passed, every door and 
blind closed. The whistle stopped in 
mid-air. 
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“Wal, I declare. After eight o’clock 
in the forenoon and Eliza Maria Luce 
ain’t up yet!” 

Sir Thomas came bounding down to 
him through the garden and rubbed 
against his long boots, mewing hun- 
grily. 

“T swun! Tom, you big rascal, you 
tell me why Eliza Maria aint’ up yet. 
Things don’t look jes’ right to me, an’ 
I’m a-goin’ to send Hepsie right over. 
It’s a tarnal mistake for any old lady 
to live all sole alone like that.” And 
the big boots flapped along in a rhythm 
which must have surprised them. 

“She must be sick, Billy Frank. You 
set right down and hev y’r breakfast 
while I’m gone,” and Hepsie grabbed 
her sunbonnet and bustled off. 

The back door of the Luce house 
was unlocked, according to the com- 
mon custom, and Hespie went in. 

“Mrs. Luce!” No reply. 

Hepsie waddled up the back stairs. 
Her rosy color paled a little as. she 
saw the stiff old figure on the bed. The 
eyes were staring and partly closed. 
The breath came faintly through the 
relaxed lips. Hepsie’s open mouth with 
some difficulty ejaculated: 

“Pore old soul! Ef she ain’t had a 
shock! I guess I’d better go right back 
home ’n’ send Billy Frank fer Dr. 
Allen!” 

By the time the young doctor swung 
briskly through the garden up to the 
door, in response to Billy Frank’s sum- 
mons, which, though somewhat mixed 
with apple pie and doughnuts, had been 
none the less imperative, Hepsie had a 
fire going in the kitchen stove, one also 
in the fireplace in the sitting room, and 
a fresh nightgown on the sick woman. 
Dr. Allen was all tenderness as he bent 
to adjust the icebag on top of his pa- 
tient’s head. Some way the lonely old 
woman in her helplessness stirred all 
his pity, but he shook his head after his 
rapid examination. 

“It’s hard to tell. She’s very frail 
and we can’t be sure how long she has 
been lying here just like this. Can you 
stay with her for the present, Mrs. May- 
hew?” 


“Stay! Course I sh’ll stay. I ain’t 
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needed nonetohome. There’sthe potato 
bargain all made, and pies and sugar 
cookies enough to last Billy Frank a 
week; so he'll get along alright. No, 
sir, you needn’t be lookin’ fer anybody 
else to take my place.” 

He gave her some final instructions 
and then went back upstairs to take a 
final look at his patient. To his aston- 
ishment, her eyes were open and she 
was speaking. The words were thickly 
uttered, but his intent ear caught them 
and his eyes held hers: 

“It was—not necessary—for anyone 
—to come. My—daughter has been— 
here. You have not met—her, but you 
must do so—when—she comes back to- 
night—to get me.” 

Then the light trembled and went 
out. Its momentary appearance did not 
deceive his practiced eye. A few hours, 
a day perhaps, and it would be over. 

“Oh, you ain’t gone yet? I thought 
I didnt’ hear the outside door.” 

He was standing for a moment by 
the blazing fire in the sitting-room, his 
elbow on the mantelpiece. Hepsie’s re- 
mark recalled him to the fact that he 
had been on the point of departure. 

“Er—oh, yes, I—Mrs. Mayhew, can 
you tell me what Mrs. Luce meant? 
Isn’t she alone in the world? She spoke 
of a daughter.” 

“Wha’d she say? I didn’t know as 
she’d spoke.” 

“It was after you came downstairs. 
Something about her daughter taking 
care of her, and that she was coming 
back to-night.” 

Hepsie’s face was troubled. 

“T dunno, I’m sure. She never had 
only the one daughter—Alice. Ain’t 
you never heard about Alice Luce? No, 
[ don’t s’pose so. You ain’t been here 
long, and most folks hev forgot all 
about her so long ago you wouldn’t be 
likely to hear her spoke of. 

“She was their only child,and a beau- 
tiful girl she was. Her pa and ma jes’ 
worshipped her, but it never spoilt her. 
They took her all over the world with 
’em, fer in them days wives and fami- 
lies went foreign v’yages with their 
men folks more’n they do now. But 
when Alice was twenty she died on 
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shipboard off the west coast of Africa, 
when they were homeward-bound 
from the Indies, and they buried her 
at Sea. 

“Wal, they never was the same man 
and woman after. Captain Luce got 
awiul queer, and Eliza Maria jes’ lived 
to take care of all the things they’d col- 
lected fer her. I'll show you her pic- 
ture; it’s right here.” 

She guided him into the parlor to 
Alice’s picture, and then hurried out to 
answer Sir Thomas’ mew at the back 
door. For a long time the doctor stood 
before the picture, scanning each detail 
of the lovely face. At last he mur- 
mured, perhaps to her: 

“Yes, I think you could.” 

And the eyes above him seemed to 
respond to his faith through the en- 
shrining gloom. As he turned to go out 
he noticed that the flowers in the 
squatty bowls were dead—the fires of 
Vesta were extinguished. 


IIT. 


It was lamplighting time when he 
hurried down the street again to the 
house with the blue blinds. A change 
had come over the waxy face on the 
pillow and he sat down by the bedside. 
There was nothing more to do: it was 
a matter of minutes only. Below, in 
the spotless kitchen, the teakettle sang 
merrily on the stove; Sir Thomas 
purred contentedly beneath it, while 
through the draughts shone a gleam or 
two of warm light, reddening as the 
twilight deepened to dusk. Hepsie sat 
on one side of the bed, Dr. Allen on 
the other, stethoscope in place. Finally 
the old lips moved slightly to frame 
their last words: 

“Ves, Alice — dear—mother’s—com- 
ing.” 

Hepsie stole from the room, sobbing 
softly into her apron. The doctor lis- 
tened in vain for another heart beat, 
then waited with bowed head. Her 
name stole through his spirit. Had she 
come? A faint fragrance, like sweet 
grass, drifted past him out of the shad- 
owy chamber. He raised his head and 
smiled a gentle recognition. 
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PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
THE GATEWAY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


By GEORGE H. WEBB, Secretary of the Board of Trade 


Everett Hale who said: “If Roger warmer waters of the southern shore 
Williams had gotten the better of that the unsentimental reports of the 

my Puritan ances- weather depart- 
tors in that mem- ment bear out the 
orable struggle patriotic claims 
between them, and of her residents. 
exiled them to Situated at the 
Providence, l head of Narragan- 
would have been sett Bay and over- 
m uch obliged to looking that lovely 
him.” arm of the sea, the 

Providence is a location is as 
beautiful city, with sightly as it is 
more than one ad- healthful. 
vantage of loca- sut the present 
tion. lively interest in 

It may seem the city and its fa- 
fanciful thata vored location is 
point but forty due to other than 
miles south of aesthetic consider- 
Boston should en- ations. 
joy a climate ap- The awakening 
preciably milder realization of the 
and more equable. national govern- 
It is, neverthe- ment to the com- 
less, unquestion- mercial value of 
ably true that, Providence H ar- 
nestled behind bor and the move- 
the great ridge of THE BURNSIDE MONUMENT ment of the Grand 
land which pro- Trunk Railway to 
tects it from the wrath of the North At- give to the city increased and com- 
lantic, its prevailing winds are so tem-_ peting transportation facilities, have 
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inspired visions of growth and great- 
ness that will advance the metropolis 
and capital of Rhode Island many 
points in the list of American cities. 

Already the second city of New Eng- 
land and the twenty-second in size in 
the United States, it is no visionary 
prophecy that places her within a few 
years among the ten great cities of the 
country. 

The day of setbacks for New Eng- 
land cities is past at last. They have 
found their feet and are finding their 
pace. The incentive, inspiration and 
impetus of this new development of the 
transportation facilities of Providence 
will very effectively hasten a progress 
already assured on industrial grounds. 

With this very near approach of 
Providence to metropolitan rank, it be- 
comes a matter of more than curious 
interest to note the tone and quality 
of the place, the elements of a great 
city which it already possesses, and the 
sources of its wealth and prestige. In 
1681 Providence was the most com- 
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pact settlement of the colony of which 
it was a recognized center, but its 
commercial growth for the ensuing 
hundred years was not as rapid as that 
of Newport, which, on account of its 
geographical position, was _ better 
adapted for the maritime trade of the 
East Indies, China and the western 
coast of Africa. Providence, however, 
eventually became considerable of a 
seaport town, and for many years the 
wealth of the city was mainly de- 
rived from its shipping interests. 
With the growing size of vessels, its 
foreign maritime trade disappeared, al- 
though, as the natural outlet of South- 
ern New England, this must be re- 
garded as a passing phase. 

Though its reputation as a shipping 
port suffers temporary eclipse, Provi- 
dence is to-day one of the great indus- 
trial centers of the United States, noted 
for the variety of its manufactured 
products and the marvelous develop- 
ment of its leading industries. 

Chief among these is the manufac- 
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ture of jewelry, with its allied interests, 
approximating a total of 255 establish- 
ments, engaged in a manufacturing in- 
dustry whose products are distributed 
alike among the civilized and the un- 
civilized nations of the earth. 

The value of the output of these es- 
tablishments was in 1812 estimated at 
$100,000. In 1905 it had increased to 
$24,465,384. 

The first manufacturing jeweler of 
whom we have any record was a Provi- 
dence artisan named Sevil Dodge, and 
his first output was silver shoe buckles 
for women’s shoes. 

In 1794 Nehemiah Dodge opened a 
shop in North Main street, styling him- 
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self “a goldsmith and jeweler, watch 
and clock maker.” He applied ma- 
chinery to the work, and invented a 
process of “filling” the gold for the 
cheaper products, and was the real pi- 
oneer of the modern jewelry business. 
By 1805 the number of firms had in- 
creased to four and the 
output consisted of 
breast-pins, ear-drops, 
watch-keys and similar 
articles. By 1812 the an- 
nual product attained a 
valuation of $100,000. 
At the close of the war 
of 1812 the country was 
flooded with cheap jew- 
elry from Europe, and 
the business in Provi- 
dence practically aban- 
doned. In 1818, how- 
ever, a great revival of 
the trade took place, 
and the output in 1820 
reached the very con- 
siderable figure of 
$600,000 annually. 

The panic of 1857 
temporarily crippled 
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the business, but by 1860 there were 
86 establishments, which were re- 
duced to 52 during the war. Every 
such setback, however, has been fol- 
lowed by a flood of new prosperity, and 
in 1880 we find 148 establishments in 
the trade, from which time growth has 
been continuous. 

The New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Association 
embraces in its membership a large 
part of the manufacturing jewelers and 
kindred trades of Providence, and of 
the Massachusetts towns of Attleboro 
and North Attleboro as well. 

The present association still main- 
tains the social features of its prede- 
cessor,and its winter meetings are con- 
sidered among the most complete and 
entertaining of those of any trade or- 
ganization in New England. Aside 
from this, however, the association un- 
dertakes to promote the interests of its 
members and the industry in general. 
For this purpose the advisory council 
of the association, comprising repre- 
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sentatives of the various branches of 
the industry, meet weekly through the 
year at the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation, 42 Weybosset street. 

The organization, through its offi- 
cers and able committees, has been 
successful in securing laws and regula- 
tions which have been beneficial to the 
employer and employe, as well as to 
those who utilize their product. Per- 
haps the national stamping law and the 
present as well as the Dingley tariff 
laws are more noticeable in this con- 
nection. 

The organization, composedof nearly 
350 members, is officered as follows: 
President, George H. Holmes; treas- 
urer, Wade W. Williams; secretary, 
Frederick A. Ballou. 

All grades of jewelry are made in 
Providence, from solid gold to the 
cheapest, and the army of journeymen 
employed in the shops includes many 
of the most skilled jewelry workers in 
the world. The largest establishment 
in Providence, and probably the largest 
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jewelry manufactory in the country, is 
that of Ostby & Barten, while the old- 
est in the city is that of Palmer & 
Capron. 

Allied to the jewelry manufacture is 


that of silverware. It was an appren- 
tice of the founder of the jewelry in- 
dustry who began the manufacture of 
silverware in Providence, and founded 
what is now one of the largest estab- 
lishments of this kind in the world. 
There were in 1907 twelve establish- 
ments engaged in this industry, with a 
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pany, manufacturers of gold, silver and 
bronze works of art, is one of those es- 
tablishments which have contributed 
very largely to the industrial pre-emi- 
nence of New England, forcing a world- 
wide respect for the skill of her work- 
men and the breadth and enterprise of 
her commercial leaders. 

Jabez Gorham, the founder of the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, was 
born in 1792. He was an apprenticed 
jeweler, and in 1831 began the manu- 
facture of silver spoons, with H. L. 
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capital of $9,920,099, and giving em- 
ployment to 2360 persons, to whom 
$1,661,460 were annually paid in wages, 
with a product valued at $6,654,736. 

So extensive is the manufacture of 
gold and silver ware in Providence that 
the refining of factory sweepings has 
become a separate industry, with an 
annual output valued at $5,618,287. 
Previous to 1850 these sweepings were 
allowed to go to waste as insignificant. 
The Gorham Manufacturing Com- 


Webster as partner. The growth of 
the business to its present mammoth 
proportions has been gradual. 

More than twenty different trades 
are employed in turning out the fin- 
ished product. 

In 1904 it was calculated that the 
firm had distributed over $20,000,000 
in wages. 

Other industries of which Providence 
is justly proud are the Brown & Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company, manufac- 
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turers of every class of fine tools and 
machinery, and the American Screw 
Company, established in 1838 and said 
to be capable of supplying the world 
with the commodity it manufactures. 
The Nicholson File Company repre- 
sents another great industry in which 
Providence has held a leading place for 
many years. The making of files in 
the city was begun as early as 1839, 
but it was the invention by a Provi- 
dence mechanic in 1864 of machinery 
for doing the work that gave the im- 
petus from which the present propor- 
tions of the industry are derived. 
Perhaps the largest single manufac- 
turing establishment in Providence is 
that of the cotton mills of B. B. & M. 
Knight, operating more than 500,000 
spindles, the largest in the world in its 
line of manufacture. Located in Provi- 
dence is the Rhode Island branch of the 
American Locomotive Company, and 
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the Corliss plant of the American & 
British Manufacturing Company, the 
original home of the world-famous Cor- 
liss engine, and latterly also of the 
Dirsel oil engine. 

The Rhode Island Tool Company, the 
New England Butt Company, the 
Providence Belting Company, the Da- 
vol Rubber Company, the Providence 
Machine Company, the Almy Water 
Tube Boiler Company, the Barstow 
Stove Company, the Queen Dyeing 
Company, with a world-wide reputa- 
tion for its fast blacks; the American 
Ship Windlass Company and scores of 
other manufacturing plants swell the 
grand total of establishments in her 
factory system to about goo, with 
$100,000,000 invested capital, 40,000 
wage-earners receiving $21,000,000 in 
wages annually and producing goods 
valued at $95,000,000. 

The commercial growth of Provi- 
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dence for the past fifty years has not 
been phenomenal, but it has been very 
healthy and substantial, and the posi- 
tion which it occupies in the financial 
world reflects the soundness of its great 
capital investments. 

There are in Providence nine na- 
tional banks, two state banks and three 
trust companies, with a total capitaliza- 
tion of $12,326,726. There are also 
three savings banks in the city, whose 
combined deposits aggregate $40,255,- 
589, while the deposits of the national 
and state banks and trust companies 
amount to $103,164,541. 

Such, in brief outline, is the indus- 


trial and financial strength of a city 
whose position as the southern gate- 
way of New England is now being de- 
veloped by the improvement of its 
magnificent harbor and the entrance 
into the city of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way system. 

The harbor improvements now un- 
der consideration are not of a make- 
shift character. They contemplate a 
thorough and radical development of 
the possibilities of the harbor by open- 
ing a straight and wide twenty-five- 
foot channel from the docks to the deep 
sea. 

The United States government has 
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made its appropriation for this work 
contingent upon a like amount being 
raised locally. The State of Rhode 
Island has authorized the issuing of 
bonds for a portion of the required 
amount, and it is expected that the city 
will raise the balance. The improve- 
ment, therefore, is well outside of the 
realm of dreams. 

The plan of the Grand ‘Trunk Rail- 
way is to build from Palmer, Mass., on 
the New London Northern, which is 
controlled by lease by the Central Ver- 
mont, a subsidiary company of the 
Grand Trunk, to Providence, about 65 
miles. Surveys are under way at pres- 
ent. The new line would enter the 
Union Station in Providence, with a 
right to build to tidewater, where large 
shipping facilities would beconstructed, 
provided the harbor improvements are 
carried through as planned. 





That the road means business is evi- 
denced by the fact that within a few 
hours of the granting of the charter a 
large body of surveyors were set at 
work on the right of way. 

The district over which the new con- 
nection will be built is a hilly one, and 
the railroad officials have brought on 
men experienced in mountain work to 
make the surveys. 

The completion of the line will con- 
nect Providence, without rehandling or 
transfer to other lines, with the vast 
extent of country reaching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific which the Grand 
Trunk system serves. 

The Grand Trunk people are build- 
ers. They have built more miles of 
railway in the past two years than any 
other system in America, and they have 
a quiet and persistent way of carrying 
their plans to fruition. 














At the conclusion of these improve- 
ments not only will the industries of 
Providence and Southern New Eng- 
land be brought that much nearer to 
the world’s markets, but the commerce 
of the city as a port of entry is certain 
to undergo great development. Already 
one line of transatlantic steamers has 
expressed a desire to establish direct 
sailings between Providence and the 
Mediterranean ports. Others will fol- 
low. 

Although Providence has a present 
population of about 200,000, it is the 
center of a metropolitan district, sup- 
plied with city conveniences of water, 
light, sewerage and transportation fa- 
cilities, the population of which is 
nearer half a million. 

A noted Boston architect recently 
said: “Providence has taken advan- 
tage of an opportunity to create a beau- 
tiful civic center such as any city in 
the world might envy, and it has been 
the first of the large cities to achieve 
results along the lines to which so 
much modern thought is being given.” 
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The city has set aside for itself land 
valued at $3,000,000, and has converted 
it into a fine square, making a railroad 
entrance unsurpassed in America. 

If Providence is lacking in streets of 
great magnificence, it is also lacking in 
unkempt streets of squalid degrada- 
tion. It is a slumless city. Such plague 
spots and centers of vice, crime and 
actual want as we find clustered be- 
hind the railroad tracks or down by 
the water’s edge in most North Ameri- 
can cities are almost non-existent in 
Providence. 

The great majority of the people live 
in detached houses that contain two 
families each, one family living on the 
ground floor and the other upstairs, 
with entrance generally separate. The 
usual third story is divided equally, and 
gives three additional rooms to each 
family. The house occupies a space 
near the center of a lot containing four 
or five thousand feet, so that it receives 
light and air from all four sides. This 
is the typical Providence tenement at 
present, although “three-deckers” are 
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gaining in favor. One-family cottages 
are quite numerous. Long rows of 
residence blocks are almost unknown, 
and high, crowded tenement buildings 
seldom seen. 

Neither has the apartment house of 
the well-to-do made much headway, al- 
though a demand in that direction is 
beginning to be felt, and is certain to 
be supplied in the near future. 

Individualism shows itself in the 
manner of building, as in almost every- 
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thing else in Providence, and the East 
Side and Elmwood districts present 
many beautiful types of domestic archi- 
tecture. 

It is claimed, and not without a show 
of reason, that Providence displays 
more fine and varied types of domestic 
architecture than any other city in the 
United States. 

High in the list of local claims to 
distiriction comes the richness of Provi- 


dence in early colonial architecture. 
New York and Boston have almost 
nothing left of the grand epoch; “Hart- 
ford and New Haven have been done 
over, and badly done at that”: Salem, 
often referred to as the center of co- 
lonialism, is famous for its numerous 
mansions, but in Salem there is a par- 
ticular development of the colonial that 
makes it in many respects less typical 
of the period. 

In Providence, however, not only are 
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there many mansions of the grand 
epoch, but every grade as well as sub- 
divisions of the colonial period is rep- 
resented. It is this distinction which 
makes of Providence a rich field for the 
student or lover of colonial architec- 
ture. 

As might be expected of a city of 
such wealth and age, there are numer- 
ous collections of art, libraries, muse- 
ums, hospitals and other public institu- 
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tions which minister to the cul- 
ture or the welfare of the people. 

On the ridge in the eastern side 
of the city stand the buildings of 
Brown University. Some of the 
quaint, brick dormitories are more 
than a century old, while the fine 
gymnasium and scientific labora- 
tories are of recent construction ; 
and now in process of construc- 
tion is the beautiful and commo- 
dious John Hay Memorial Li- 
brary, so named from the truly 
great American statesman who 
was an alumnus of the institution. 

The campus, or college yard, 
now too small to afford room for 
the great expansion of the univer- 
sity, is surrounded by a pic- 
turesque fence, and is entered 
through memorial gates of at- 
tractive design and patriotic as- 
sociations. 

The relations between Brown 
University and the City of Provi- 
dence are of a very close and mu- 
tually helpful character. The uni- 
versity has found a way of sup- 
plying educational needs _ that 
make it an important factor in the 
life of the city, as it is naturally 
the center from which emanates 
much of the characteristic repose, 
breadth and culture that give the 
city its individual quality. 

Very notable among the unique 
facilities afforded by this typically 
American university is the Carter 
Brown Library of American His- 
tory, the finest collection of its 
kind in the country. 

Under the leadership of Presi- 
dent W. H. P. Faunce, Brown 
University has entered upon an 
era of increased usefulness and 
great development. 

An interesting feature of the 
Providence Public Library, an in- 
stitution beautifully housed in a 
fine, granite structure on Wash- 
ington street, is the bringing to- 
gether of what is known as “the 
Standard Library.” 

This is an attempt to bring to- 
gether the works of the best 
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writers in all the different literatures 
of the world, in each instance, as nearly 
as possible, in the best editions. It in- 
cludes less than one hundred authors 
and has a little less than 1000 volumes. 
These books form a manageable collec- 
tion whose educational value is very 
high. The feature is being imitated 
elsewhere. 

As to public utilities, the Union Rail- 
way Company and the Providence 
Tramway Company have a practical 
monopoly of the street railway service, 
their exclusive franchises lasting for 
twenty years from 1892, the condi- 
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stock and making provision for main- 
tenance and extension. 

The Narragansett Electric Lighting 
Company has an exclusive right for the 
same period (twenty years from 1892) 
for the supply of electric light in the 
city, the franchise tax not being less 
than 3 per cent. nor more than 5 per 
cent., this being determined each five 
years by arbitration. 

The city has 240 miles of streets, 197 
miles of which are paved with broken 
stone or gravel, 33% miles with granite 
blocks, 5 miles with cobblestone and 5 
miles with asphalt. 
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tions being the payment of a franchise 
tax not exceeding 5 per cent. of gross 
earnings and a maintenance of a por- 
tion of the streets which they occupy. 
Nowhere is better service given, 
and the trackage branches out into 
every accessible part of the adjoining 
towns. 

The Providence Gas Company has an 
exclusive right for the same period to 
supply illuminating and heating gas 
within the city limits. It pays a fran- 
chise tax of 3 per cent. on gross earn- 
ings, after paying 8 per cent. on capital 





There are 24 parks in the city, com- 
prising an area of 608 acres. Of these, 
the Roger Williams Park is the largest, 
covering 103 acres. It is very attrac- 
tively laid out, and for its size is among 
the finest in the country. 

The city government of Providence 
is chiefly unique for its conservative 
adherence to historic precedents and 
the striking continuity of its develop- 
ment. 

The mayor, elected annually, pos- 
sesses but little administrative power. 
His position is analogous to that of an 
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ex-officio chairman of the city council, 
which is the real administrative body. 

There is retained from colonial times 
a property qualification which is com- 
petent only for a portion of the elec- 
toral ticket. Thus, the mayor is elected 
by nearly five times the number of 
voters as are entitled to vote for mem- 
bers of the common council. 

The result is often curious and anom- 
alous. Nevertheless, the city affairs 
have, in the main, been well adminis- 
tered, and exhibit many instances of 
unusual breadth and foresight. 

The assessed valuation of the city in 
1909 was $240,618,600, and the tax-rate 
$16.50 per thousand. The city expenses 
amount to about $5,342,900 annually. 
The net debt of the city over sinking 
funds was, June 1, 1909, $13,530,203.14. 

Providence obtains its water supply 
from the Pawtuxet River. The system 
cost $7,100,000, and includes 371 miles 
of distributing mains. 

The sewage of the city is emptied 
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into the Providence River, having first 
passed through the modern and thor- 
oughly scientific precipitation plant 
just north of Field’s Point. There the 
sewage of the entire city is gathered 
into immense basins or tanks, where 
it is filtered and clarified. This plant 
was erected after a thorough study of 
local conditions by competent engi- 
neers, and is one of the best in the 
country. 

If we have in these somewhat desul- 
tory notes conveyed to the reader our 
own impressions, we will have left in 
his mind the picture of a city at one and 
the same time in the center of the 
stream of modern progress and in- 
tensely tenacious of the past. 

Its colonial extraction is evident at 
every turn, while the freshness and 
modernity of its spirit are witnessed by 
the progressive spirit of its commercial 
life, as well as by the breadth and 
sanity with which municipal problems 
are met and discussed. 
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FOR ‘‘RUSTY’” AND OLD HEATON 


By GAIL KENT 


ANE scoured the dishpan, wrung 
the dishcloth and hung both in 
the closet under the sink. Carry- 
ing the dishes into the dining- 

room, she stopped for another glance 
into the garden. 

“Yes, there he sets, his finger keepin’ 
the place in a book, an’ his eyes lookin’ 
"way off into kingdom come. He’s 
a-goin’ jest like Lawyer Fisher. Says 
Lawyer, ‘I’ve pleaded everybody’s cause 
but my own. Now I’m goin’ to serve 
the rest of my life sentence havin’ a 
good time.’ But from the day he shet 
his office down he begun to go to pieces 
an’ he died in less than three year. If 
the professor’d only get some spunk 
up, but there he walks or sets ’n’ reads 
them outlandish books, an’ don’t eat 
no more ’n’ a bird, an’ don’t have no 
callers, an’ only goes to meetin’ once 
Sunday ; then, like’s not, sleeps through 
the sermon. What he wants is some- 
thin’ livenin’, but I don’t see jest how 
he’s goin’ to get it. I jest don’t.” 

More poignant than usual this morn- 
ing was the professor’s memory of pre- 
vious years. It was the day of the 
opening of Heaton Academy for the 
fall term. Leaning his head against the 
back of the garden chair, he could al- 
most see the tower-topped building and 
hear the bell calling across the campus. 
Was the young English professor who 
had taken his place making good? He 
could see the assembly hall filled with 
boys, and his thin throat worked. They 
were his boys—the good, the bad, the 
brilliant, the slow. He had loved them 
well, and they had professed to love 
him. However, when one dropped out 
of the running he was soon forgotten. 


Professor Rust was a back number 
now. He shifted his position and the 
“Horace” in his hand fell open. His 
eyes ran idly over the last few lines of 
the thirty-first ode: 


“Frui paratis et valido mihi, 
Latoe, dones et precor integra 
Cum mente, nec turpem senectam 
Degere, nec cithara carentem.”* 


Was there danger of a dishonorable 
old age after forty years of honor? 
Might he lose the lyre that had kept 
his soul in tune with the beauty of 
youth and of nature? What were his 
acquisitions that he should pray to en- 
joy them? His acquisitions? A sun- 
filled garden, a book-filled house, and 
memories: dear, joy-filled memories. 
Yet they were not enough; the “olivae,” 
the “chicorea levesque malvae” of 
which the poet sang. To drop easily 
from other lives; to be forgotten read- 
ily ; to reach the moment when in order 
to remain tranquil he must enumerate 
his possessions—were these evidences 
of propitious gods? Would these pre- 
serve for him health and unimpaired 
understanding? 

As if in answer to his meditations, 
Jane’s strident voice sounded from the 
fence where she was conversing with 
a neighbor. “They ain’t no life about 
him,” she was saying. “He ought to 
do somethin’ perticerler; write his life 
in a book or get some folks to come ’n’ 
visit; anythin’ to let up on that ever- 
lastin’ readin’ o’ heathen books, what 
ain’t got one word o’ God Almighty’s 
English in ‘em.” 

“He’d better of gone to live with his 


*O thou son of Latona, grant me to enjoy my acquisitions, and to possess my health, together with 
an unimpaired understanding, I beseech thee; and that I may not lead a dishonorable old age, nor one 


bereft of the lyre. 
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sister in the West, don’t you think?” 
volunteered the neighbor. 

“Well, that’s how you look at it,” came 
judiciously from Jane. “I warn’t only 
a tike in pigtails when Lucilla Rust 
got married, but even I can remember 
she was awful bossy-natured, and you 
know it’s a heap more comfortabler to 
slouch yourself to death than to be 
drove. ’S long’s the house is his, an’ he 
ain’t ailin’ nor nothin’, I guess things 
is best as they is; only I can’t see how 
it’s right for an old man to hang ’round 
an’ mope till the Lord puts him out o’ 
misery. To my mind he’s jest a-coaxin’ 
sof’nin’ of the brains to himself. You 
know, as soon as Lawyer Fisher give 
up work his brains got soft, an’ warn’t 
he a care ’n’ a sight afore he died! The 
professor’s got too good a set of brains 
to let ’em soften, but what we goin’ 
to do? I wish some of his old scholars 
would come to see him, or write, or 
act’s if they knowed he was alive and 
was hopin’ he’d stay so a spell longer.” 

Inspiration may have come from 
Jane’s statement of his case, or from 
the lines of the maid-loving, wine-sip- 
ping poet. The professor shortly left 
the garden, and, returning to the 
library, became absorbed in examining 
old record books. In these were the 
names and standing of his former pu- 
pils. He ate his dinner with an appre- 
ciation which lighted Jane’s pale eyes 
with pleasure. The long afternoon 
found him still busied with the record 
books, and when toward five o’clock 
Jane saw him start, letter in hand, for 
the postoffice, her high cheekbones 
flushed with elation. 

“Somethin’s got him busy,” she con- 
fided to the kitchen stove; “an’ bizzi- 
ness is what’s goin’ to keep his brains 
hard.” 

Could Jane have followed the letter 
which the professor slipped through a 
slot in the postoffice door she would 
have seen it delivered two days later 
into the hands of Dr. Avalon Allen’s 
servant, Peter. 

Without a flicker of expression on 
his wooden countenance, Peter placed a 
handful of letters on the desk. He had 
seen Dr. Allen staring from the depths 
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of an arm-chair in a state of pale 
dreaminess too many times not to know 
its portent; but, unlike the other ser- 
vants, he refrained from gossip and 
grieved immeasurably. 

The doctor turned his lean face 


toward Peter. “Tell Dr. Roberts to 
attend to the office this afternoon. 
There are no important appointments.” 
Peter made his wooden bow and de- 
parted to telephone the assistant that 
Dr. Allen was very busy and the out- 
side office was full of patients. “Very 
busy” meant incapacitated. Dr. Rob- 
erts understood, and though there had 
never been a word or look to suggest 
the physician’s sentiments, Peter knew 
the assistant grieved, too. 

Meanwhile, the doctor leaned back 
in the easy-chair and dreamed. On the 
wall hung a photograph of the first Dr. 
Allen, a man who had laid the founda- 
tions of his son’s fame, then betaken 
himself along the misty path of hypo- 
dermics to ruin and death. When it 
proved the son had inherited facial neu- 
ralgia, the pain robbing him of sleep 
and demandingrecognition in the midst 
of critical operations, it was not long 
before he, too, found the beneficence of 
a pain-dulling drug and became slave 
to alternating elation and despair. It 
was nearly two o’clock now. In half an 
hour would be time for another potion. 
His eyes idly sought the narrow 
lawn which separated his home from 
the next Stone dwelling. How fresh it 
lay, with its brilliant disc of geraniums 
in the full splash of sunshine! Gradu- 
ally his thoughts reviewed the day’s 
events—office appointments, a hospital 
round, lunch, another appointment, and 
now this time of rest. More frequent 
of late were these afternoon hours of 
musing. The lines of his forehead 
deepened. His patient after lunch had 
been the elegantly nervous Mrs. Ward- 
Redmans. Formerly he had reduced 
such a woman to a brief statement of 
symptoms, written a prescription, and 
courteously, but firmly, dismissed her. 
The indiscretions of the round and 
jovial Ward-Redmans and the sensi- 
tive nerve centres of the cultured wife 
had been the subjects of the sufferer’s 
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conversation, and if the doctor remem- 
bered correctly he had taken her hand, 
patting it soothingly, and she had 
gushed. The lean face flushed and the 
jaw set. “Fool!” he sneered. Whether 
at himself or the neurotic Mrs. Ward- 
Redmans was not apparent. 

Idly he reached for his mail. Ad- 
vertisements of tonics, narcotics and 
surgeons’ instruments were plentiful. 
A little note from his wife sojourning 
at a summer resort brought the light 
to his eyes. Then came a few bills, and 
finally a thick envelope bearing a vil- 
lage postmark. The letter was long, 
and, glancing with surprised interest 
at the signature, he settled himself for a 
deliberate perusal. 


“My Dear Avalon (it ran): It 
does not seem thirty years ago that 
you sat in Heaton Academy recita- 
tion room translating Cicero’s in- 
vectives against Cataline. I can 
see you to-day as I saw you then— 
tall, thin, straight as a sapling, a 
shock of yellow hair trying to lift 
up the forehead that was always in 
a knot during study hours. But 
you were by no means a book- 
worm. We haven’t forgotten, have 
we, how those long legs of yours 
stood you in good stead on the ball 
field? O tempora! O mores! How- 
ever, the boys of thirty years ago 
are men now, with men’s thoughts 
and men’s cares, and tle boys’ 
teacher has grown old. My place 
has been filled by a young Yale 
man, and I am spending the rest of 
my days in the peaceof the shadow 
of my own vine and fig tree. And 
yet the ancient poets do not fill all 
the hours, and thoughts will wan- 
der back to the boys one has loved 
and sought to help. Sometimes 
even memory does not suffice, and 
the garden dial marks many lonely 
hours. 

“To-day, I said, I will write to 
all my boys whose addresses I can 
find, and tell them I care as much 
for their success now as I did years 
ago, when examinations loomed in 
sight, and if they need a helping 


hand, the hand that once wielded 
the ferule has not yet lost its cun- 
ning. 

“Some of the boys, God bless 
them, have been sleeping these 
many years under the sod, and of 
some | can find no trace; but you, 
my boy, are one of the few whose 
light is not hid under a bushel. I 
can think of no one who might 
need an old schoolmaster less, yet 
I want to say, if ever the hashing 
of a human body and piecing it to- 
gether again becomes irksome; if 
ever the mantle bequeathed by 
your eminent father weighs on 
weary shoulders, come, share the 
shade of my vine and fig tree. Here 
are uninterrupted peace, long hours 
of sun-filled dreaming, a garden of 
hollyhocks and dahlias, and a wait- 
ing guest-room whose many-paned 
window looks. out across the hills 
and up to the stars. 

“To-morrow I am going to write 
to Ben Alcott, and the next day to 
Alfred Bean. Do you remember 
them? Every day I shall send a 
letter to one of my boys, and there 
are boys enough for several years. 
Perhaps I shall not say to all, as I 
have said to you, ‘Come,’ for I did 
not get so close to all boys’ hearts 
as I did to yours. 

“This morning I recalled the 
choke in your grandfather’s voice 
when he read me the newspaper 
account of your father’s operation 
on the steel magnate’s son, some 
fifteen years ago. ‘Avalon makes 
up for everything that’s been hard 
for his grandmother and me,’ he 
said,and I felt proud that you were 
one of my boys. 

“If ever the time should come, 
and I sound a croaking old man as 
I write; if ever the time should 
come that your grandfather, were 
he living, would have occasion to 
fear, when you might be tempted 
to let the ‘making-up’ fall short, 
come to ‘Old Rusty,’ as the boys 
used to call me, and we will make 
it up together. 

“However, I need not write you 














all this as if there were danger, for 


you have your grandfather’s 
strength, your father’s genius and 
your own high sense of honor. 
So, after all, my letter resolves it- 
self into a brief statement and a 
prayer—I am proud of you. God 
bless you! 
“Your old teacher, 


“JOHN RUSKIN RUST.” 


The letter dropped from the sur- 
geon’s hands. His eyes were a blur of 
tears. Inthe corner of the room a dark 
shadow took shape and grinned, but 
the doctor did not notice. Back, back 
his mind slipped to the year he was 
fourteen, the year he spent at Heaton. 
His mother had died during the sum- 
mer, and his father had sent him to his 
grandparents. Even now he could see 
the green campus, the brick dormitory, 
the ivy-covered academy and the 
brown-beaten ball field. Even now the 
professor’s recitation-room came before 
his eyes—bare, ugly, its walls relieved 
by a picture of the Forum and a bust 
of Caesar. At the master’s desk sat 
“Rusty.” Was there ever another such 
man? He was tall and loose-jointed. 
A mop of red hair shadowed his wide 
forehead. His blue eyes under shaggy 
brows were hard as steel to a sneak; 
tender as a woman’s to a tongue-tied 
penitent. Once the boy, having lied, 
started home from school. All the way 
“Rusty’s” eyes had followed him, com- 
pelling, stern and sad. Half-way down 
the country road he had broken from 
his companions and gone back to the 
schoolhouse. The master was at the 
desk, fingering a ferule. “I’ve come 
back for my licking,” said the boy, dog- 
gedly. A light came into the man’s 
eyes. “I was waiting for you,” he re- 
plied. “There will be three punish- 
ments—one for lying, one for coward- 
ice and one for breaking the window.” 
Three distinct chastisements followed, 
and when the boy, sobbing, but with 
relieved conscience, turned to the door, 
he found himself caught in the long 
arms and held close until his sobs 
ceased. It was the boy’s last lie, for 
he was instinctively a gentleman. 
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The doctor moved uneasily in his 
chair. From the sidewalk came the 
mechanical melody of a hurdy-gurdy. 
The surgeon recognized the “Stein 
Song,” and half-consciously repeated 
the words: 


“Oh, Heidelberg! dear Heidelberg! 
thy sons will ne’er forget 

That golden haze of student days is 
round about us yet. 

Those days of yore will come no more, 
but through our manly years 

The thought of you, so good, so true, 
will fill our eyes with tears; 

The thought of you, so good, so true, 
will frill our eyes with tears.” 


The mantel clock chimed two—no, 
three. He had dreamed away an hour, 
and impatiently he drew a tiny phial 
from his pocket. In the corner a shadow 
retreated close to the wall, but the doc- 
tor saw its skulking shape and frowned. 
For the sake of the old school, for 
“Rusty,” for grandfather, could he 
stand the eternal presence of that 
shadow? A cynical smile curved his 
lips. Another dose and he would be 
sure to vow it his last. For the sake 
of the old school, for “Rusty,” for 
grandfather, could he go without this 
next dose? Sweat broke out on his 
forehead. His hand shook. His smile 
broadened. Behold! Dr. Avalon Allen 
was become a sentimentalist. For the 
sake of the old school, for “Rusty” 
The shadow tip-toed out of the corner 
and glided to the middle of the room. 
The doctor arose and threw back his 
shoulders. For no one’s sake but his 
own, for his manhood, his honor, could 
he live one afternoon without the stuff? 
A shadow darkened the sun streaming 
across the floor. He saw it, the grin- 
ning shape, but a few feet from him, 
and he sank into a chair, for the name 
of the shape was Fear, and its black 
presence meant death to hope. 

He took a tiny medicine glass from 
the desk drawer and the shadow re- 
treated. With another look at the pho- 
tograph on the wall he muttered: “It’s 
no use, ‘Rusty.’ Like father, like son.” 
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“The days of yore will come no more, 
but through our manly years 

The thought of you, so good, so true, 
will fill our eyes with tears,” 


tinkled the hurdy-gurdy. Once more 
he pushed back his chair and said 
aloud: “The son is not yet down and 
out, however.” 

The door swung open and Roberts 
flung himself into the room. “Allen,” 
he cried, “Metcalf has just come back 
from his Maine trip. It’s appendicitis 
and he’s rotten with pus. For heaven’s 
sake come to the hospital.” 

“Metcalf?” the doctor said, and his 
jaw hardened. 

“Yes, Metcalf.” Then Roberts noted 
the other’s sweated face and forbidding 
jaw. “Oh, I know you're death on him, 
Allen. But he and I were chums at the 
medic, and by —, Allen, you’ve got 
to do it. What’s your kick? He told 
the Van Brunns that you’re drugged 
half the time and you lost the chance 
to operate. Well, you are. Haven’t we 
watched you fora year? But you went 
into it with your eyes open. It wasn’t 
for us to say anything to you. Met- 
calf’s got a conscience, so he told them. 
It was going too far; I told him so at 
the time. You can do more doped than 
the rest of us normal. You can save 
Metcalf now. You know the cost of 
each moment. Come on.” 

Dr. Allen held up his hand. It shook 
visibly. “I can’t do it,” he answered, 
simply. 

“Can’t?” demanded the younger man. 
“Can’t? You’ve got to! You know 
how to fix your hands.” 

“But,” said the surgeon, slowly, “I 
had decided not to take any more. I’m 
going away for a while—going to 
‘Rusty.’ ” 

Dr. Roberts burst into a mirthless 
laugh. “Not take any more? You'll 
take it, as your father did before you, 
till you’re a disgrace to the profession 
and a shame to your friends. Take your 
dose and come on.” 

“Bob,” said the other, childishly, “if 
I take this I’m done for. I’d decided 





not to take any more this afternoon.” 
“Great heavens, man!” cried Rob- 
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erts, irritably, “and you'll let Metcalf 
die that you may experiment in time 
and quantity? What if you are done 
for? You are, done for, anyway. You’re 
bound as straight for as you can 
go, and while you’re wondering 
whether you'll get there a day sooner 
or later Metcalf is dying. He’s a man, 
Allen—clean and an honest worker. 
Maybe he can’t do the cutting you can, 
but he’s worth a dozen irresponsible 
geniuses like you. Doctor, if you never 
lift the knife again, if it means your 
endless perdition, be a man; sacrifice 
your little last sputtering spark of de- 
cency that makes you want to do what 
you haven’t the nerve to do, and stop 
haggling.” 

The surgeon looked at him without 
answering. Then he pulled the tiny 
glass toward himself. Roberts turned 
his back. It is not easy to see a great 
man lay naked a consuming weakness. 
When the assistant looked again the 
doctor was reaching for his coat. 

In a moment the two left the office, 
one anxious and hurried, the other with 
set jaw, as if his whole being were con- 
centrated in an effort for self-control, 
and behind the latter glided a shadow 
whose name was Fear. 

Dr. Metcalf was already upon the op- 
erating table, and with a glance of relief 
when Allen appeared the etherizer 
filled the cone and the patient passed 
rapidly from the period of primary 
anaesthesia to that of muscular relaxa- 
tion. Then Dr. Allen became the fa- 
mous surgeon, with firm jaw, swift fin- 
gers and certain knowledge. There was 
no hesitation in making the incision. 
in dividing the muscular fibres and 
reaching the seat of inflammation. Skil- 
fully the abscess was removed, the 
cavity irrigated and the tubes inserted 
for drainage. Like machines the 
nurses anticipated and supplied his 
wants, handing him now an instrument, 
now a gauze pack. The doctors watched 
his work and marveled. It was a mas- 
ter who held the knife, and those who 
saw did him homage. Nevertheless, 
from behind a glass-topped table with 
rows of shining instruments and bot- 
tles, skulked a grinning shadow. In an 























incredibly short time the operation was 
terminated and the patient removed to 
the private ward. 

With the exception of Allen and 
Roberts, the doctors had left the room. 
A nurse was clearing away evidences 
of the operation. Dr. Allen turned to 
the marble bowl to wash his hands. A 
horrible feeling of nausea overcame 
him ; his knees shook. The sweat broke 
over his body. Across his cheek came a 
cold breath. It was the chill of Fear. 
Then he saw it—the terrible shadow. 
It had crept boldly from the corner. It 
glided toward him. It took shape—a 
vulture with beetling eyes, heavy wings, 
long claws. The doctor threw up his 
arms, cried out hoarsely and fell. The 
shape pressed him down, down; its 
beak buried in his throat, its talons 
tearing his heart. 

A few hours later the two men were 
talking together in the doctor’s home. 
“Your wife?” Dr. Roberts was asking. 

“Don’t drag Edith into this,’ was 
the pained reply. “She knows, and 
she’s suffered enough in the past year. 
Let us wait.” 

“You’re a man, Allen—a strong man 
—and this business sha’n’t down you. 
To think you didn’t touch the stuff for 
a bracer! No wonder you caved in! 
Shall we fight it out together? You 
know there isn’t one in the profession 
feels toward you as I do, and I’m with 
you through the whole of it, no matter 
how hard the fight. Metcalf? I tele- 
phoned, and he’s coming out of the 
ether in great shape. I thought for a 
while it was your life or his, but we are 
going to keep you both. Can you put 
up with suffering? Shall we go into 
the fight? You know what it means 
even better than I. Will you, Allen?” 

From across the square came faintly 
the rattle of the hurdy-gurdy: 


“Those days of yore will come no more, 
but through our manly years 

The thought of you, so good so true, 
will fill our eyes with tears; 

The thought of you—so 





Dr. Allen gave a weary sigh. “Yes, 
we'll do it; but ask ‘Rusty’ if he will 
help out.” 
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So it came about that two days later 
Professor Rust sought Jane, an open 


letter in his hand. “Jane, a very dear 
friend, ill and in trouble, wants to 
come to me. He is a surgeon. His 
assistant, Dr. Roberts, will spend as 
much time with him as can be spared 
from their city practice, and a servant, 
Peter, will be an attendant. Now, if 
this is too much for you i 

But Jane’s homely face beamed. 
“They hain’t a corner in the house but 
is redd up for company, and I’m clean 
sluggish with so much o’ nothing’ to do 
on my hands.” 

The professor continued, hesitat- 
ingly: “Jane, if I should say I shouldn’t 
care to have my friend’s illness dis- 
cussed with—ah—with the neighbors, 
other than remarking it is a nervous 
affection, I am sure—ah—you 2 

Jane’s gaunt cheeks flamed. “I never 
hires out unless it’s to accommodate 
friends, as you know, professor. What’s 
your friends is my friends, and | 
ain’t one to mouth over a friend’s 
troubles.” 

When Jane rushed back into the 
kitchen to vent her energy on a batch 
of pies, the professor wrote the follow- 
ing letter: 








“Dear Avalon: There was once a 
boy who did wrong, but he turned 
back, demanded his punishment 
and bore it like a man. But that 
was not all. He was great-hearted 
enough to let his friend comfort 
him. The same boy has again done 
wrong and he must bear his pun- 
ishment, but, thank God, he is still 
great-hearted enough to let his 
friend try to help and comfort him. 
The garden of hollyhocks and 
dahlias is waiting; also the guest- 
room, with its many-paned win- 
dow looking out across the hills 
and up to the stars. And I am wait- 
ing with the same statement and 
prayer I wrote before: ‘I am proud 
of you. God bless you!’ Come as 
soon as you can. 


“Your old teacher, 


“JOHN RUSKIN RUST.” 








IRDS are by no means the only 
creatures that build nests, but 
they are, beyond doubt, the one 

class of animals with whom the term 
nest is inseparable, popularly speak- 
ing; for, while many of them do not 
actually build nests at all, still the ma- 
jority of them are such wonderful ar- 
chitects and the styles of their dwell- 
ings, if we may apply such terms to a 
structure that is only used to hold and 
protect the eggs and young, are so 
many and so diversified that we have 
come to know the birds as the nest- 
builders, pre-eminent, in nature’s realm. 

Birds build their nests everywhere 
and in almost every conceivable situa- 
tion, from the surface of the earth, and 
even beneath it, to the tops of the tall- 
est trees; from the sands of the sea- 
shore to the ledges on the faces of the 
most inaccessible cliffs ; from the mias- 
mic depths of the lowest marshes to the 
limit of vegetation on the highest 
mountains ; from the sun-scorched des- 
ert and the treeless plains to the deep- 
est forest, where the rays of the sun 
scarcely ever penetrate, and from the 
equator nearly to the North Pole, or at 
least to the outskirts of the region of 
eternal ice and snow. Everywhere 
they are to be found by him who knows 
the habits of their builders, but it is 
safe to say that let any one who has no 
knowledge of these habits start out on 
a nest-hunting expedition and he would 
come home thoroughly imbued with 
the idea that the country through 
which he had passed was practically 
devoid of breeding birds, even though, 
in fact, it might be most generously 
supplied with them, and while he had, 
in all probability, passed by, without 
knowing it, dozens of their nests in the 
course of his tramp. 
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BIRD ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURE 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


I had this amply exemplified one 
spring when I took a friend out with 
me on a nest-hunting jaunt. He was 
sure when he started that they would 
not be hard to find, but he learned his 
mistake before we returned. He found 
one nest by his own unaided endeavors 
during the course of the entire day’s 
tramp—a robin’s that was so conspicu- 
ously placed that he could not well 
overlook it—but he passed within a 
very few feet of a number of nests 
without a suspicion of their where- 
abouts until I showed them to him. 

No one upon examining a bird’s nest 
can but help be struck with the beauty 
of its symmetry and the intricacy of its 
structure, and when we stop to con- 
sider that it is all done by two little 
creatures with no other appliances than 
their feet and bills, the latter of which 
are the principal tools used in its con- 
struction, the wonder is not alone that 
the finished article is so perfect and of 
such beauty, but that they can do it at 
all. Where is the human being, with 
all the tools and appliances which he 
can bring to his aid, who could repro- 
duce the abode of even those species 
that build the simplest type of nest? 

The nest-building of a bird is a busi- 
ness, a necessity, and beauty is by no 
means the end for which they strive in 
their architectural designs, for to say 
that the birds are influenced by the de- 
sire for the beautiful in their nest- 
building is to attribute them with an 
aesthetic taste trained to such perfec- 
tion as to govern the principal action 
of their lives, to the exclusion of all 
other considerations, which they are 
very far from possessing. The nest is 
built primarily from a strictly utili- 
tarian standpoint, and if in the building 
of itsuch material is worked into its con- 
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struction and it is formed in such shape 
as to give it beauty in our eyes, it isa 
matter of accident rather than design. 
The one and only object for which the 
birds aim is to erect a structure in 
which may be combined the greatest 
amount of security with the greatest 
amount of comfort for them and their 
offspring. In placing on the outside 
such materials as lichens, mosses, etc., 
which invariably lend undoubted 


beauty to the structure, they are ad¢ 
ing such things as will make it co1- 
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surroundings. This is most aptly ex- 
emplified in the dainty, diminutive, cup- 
like nest of the hummingbird, which, 
saddled to the horizontal limb of some 
tree, is so covered on the outside with 
bits of lichen as to exactly resemble a 
natural excrescence of the limb itself; 
and also in the nest of the parula war- 
bler, which, built in the midst of a 
bunch of usnea moss, which hangs 


inguishable by the sharpest eyes from 
moss itself. 


from dead trees, is practically indis- 
s 


KINGBIRD’S NEST AND EGGS 


form most closely to the general tone 
of its surroundings, and thus give it 
greater security from the prying eyes 
of its enemies. Indeed, this is the one 
great end for which all birds strive— 
protection for their young from their 
natural enemies—and it is most often 
attained bythe blending of the colors of 
the materials which go into the con- 
struction of the nest with its immediate 


Even in the case of the terns, sandpi- 
pers and other shore breeding birds who 
build no nests at all, but simply lay 
their eggs in a slight indentation of the 
sand among the pebbles of the beach, 
this protective color scheme is the un- 
doubted cause of their not constructing 
a nest, for their eggs, which so closely 
resemble their surroundings as to make 
their discovery almost a matter of 
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chance, would be infinitely more con- 
spicuous if they had a background of 
anything but the sand and stones. 

Nevertheless, the birds have a sense 
of the artistic fairly well developed, as 
is instanced most forcibly in the case of 
the bower birds of Africa, who build 
their bowers, apparently as a place of 
courtship alone, as they have no con- 
nection or nothing whatever to do with 
their nests, and decorate them in the 
most fanciful manner with all sorts of 
bright stones, pieces of metal, shells, 
strings, etc. But they never allow this 
artistic sense to govern their actions 
in the building of a nest, for the nest, as 
I have said, is simply a receptacle for 
their eggs and young, and as such it 
must be so built as to best answer the 
requirements of such a receptacle, irre- 
spective of any other consideration. It 
is used only during the breeding sea- 
son and deserted immediately there- 
after, never to be returned to except in 
the few instances where a pair of birds 
will use the same nest for several suc- 
cessive years, as in the case with many 
of the raptorial birds. 

Though the birds may not always 
display their artistic taste in the build- 
ing of the nests, they undoubtedly do 
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display what is of far greater service—a 
marvelous intelligence that is manifest 
not only in their choice of a situation, 
but in the material of which and the 


manner in which the abode is con- 
structed. It has been for many years 
one of the popular myths of natural 
history that instinct is the faculty that 
causes a young bird to build a nest cor- 
responding in all particulars to that 
which is typical of its species. That in- 
‘tinct does play a small part in the suc- 
iessful carrying out of this work is un- 
doubtedly true, but it is undoubtedly 
truer still that this instinct is largely 
qualified by an imitative and also an 
actual reasoning faculty. That imita- 
tion is one of the greatest factors in 
the actual building of the nest is abun- 
dantly evidenced by the fact that birds 
reared in captivity have but little idea 
of nest-building, merely dragging to- 
gether a heterogeneous mass of ma- 
terial without shape or individuality. 
If instinct alone was responsible for 
the nest-building ability of the birds, 
then those birds that are reared in cap- 
tivity would be able to build as per- 
fect a nest as those that are reared in 
the wild state, and it would follow that 
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each generation would construct their 
abodes in exactly the same manner and 
in the same general situations as had 
been done and used by all the preced- 
ing generations, from the time when 
nest-building was first commenced by 
the original forefathers of all the feath- 
ered tribe. As it is, nest-building is 
entirely a matter of evolution, the nests 
of the different species changing in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of each 
species, as those requirements made 
themselves manifest with advancing 
evolution. Furthermore, many species 
of the present day have shown that 
they are-possessed of more than a small 
ammount of progressiveness in being 
able to grasp and take advantage of 
the changing conditions caused by the 
advance of civilization. This is abun- 
dantly illustrated in a great many spe- 
cies, among which may be mentioned 
the chimney swifts, who originally 
nested in hollow trees, but who now 
almost universally use chimneys as be- 
ing better suited to their needs. The 
barn swallows, who formerly built on 
the sides of cliffs and caves, but who 
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now use our barns as offering better 
protection; the Phoebe, whose natural 
nesting site was the narrow ledge of 
some cliff, but who has changed for the 
more advantageous situations offered 
by our outhouses, bridges and other 
similar structures,and the martins, who 
once bred in the small hollows of dead 
trees, but who now much prefer to use 
the bird boxes erected for them by 
kindly human beings. There are in- 
stancesof thiskind enough to fillasmall- 
sized volume, and there are many more 
of a different nature that help to prove 
that a bird is capable of some amount 
of reasoning power, and is not entirely 
the creature of instinct that many nat- 
uralists would try to have us believe. 
The Wilson’s thrush is a bird whose 
natural nesting site is the top of a tus- 
sock or some such slight elevation 
above the level of the ground, in a low, 
swampy place; but one year I found 
several of their nests placed from four 
to eight feet above ground in black- 
alder saplings. This was accounted 
for by the fact that the spring had been 
unusually rainy, and in the swamp in 
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which I found these nests the water 
stood from one to two feet deep. Had 
the birds used their usual nesting sites, 
the young would have been in grave 
danger of being drowned, and it is 
worthy of note that, although I 
searched the swamp pretty thoroughly, 
I found none of their nests in the nat- 
ural sites; all were placed in the situa- 
tions I have described, with the ex- 
ception of one which was placed on the 
top of a tree stump about four feet 
high. The brown thrasher is naturally 
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lt would seem to me that in the light 
of such instances as these, which are 
innumerable, that but little thought 
would be required to show the fallacy 
of the theory that nest-building is en- 
tirely a matter of instinct, and that 
such a theory is not only untenable, but 
unfair to the birds as well. 

Why it is that the different species 
build nests so widely diversified in 
structure, material and situation is a 
question that no one has as yet been 
able to satisfactorily answer, except in 
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a bush-breeding bird, placing its very 
bulky nest from three to six feet above 
ground, and yet I have found them 
breeding flat on the ground in a very 
rudely-constructed nest. And, vice 
versa, the ground dove of the South 
habitually lays its eggs on the ground, 
its nest consisting merely of a few 
straws loosely placed together in no 
definite form, and yet I have found 
them breeding in trees at a consider- 
able distance from the ground and in a 
fairly well-constructed nest. 


the general way as being a result of 
evolution, each species, as it was 
formed, conforming to the new require- 
ments and new conditions as they be- 
came manifest, until we have the thou- 
sands of different species and the con- 
sequent thousands of different nests 
that are to be found to-day. One au- 
thor advances the theory that the situ- 
ations are chosen that are in nearest 
proximity to the source of food, and 
materials used that are the handiest. 
But this theory falls to pieces when we 




















consider the fact that many birds, es- 
pecially among the fish-eaters, who 
usually breed in large colonies, often 
have their nests several miles from the 
nearest source of their food supply, and 
it is not infrequently the case that birds 
will carry their nesting materials half 
or three-quarters of a mile to the 
chosen site, when materials that would 
have answered just as well were to be 
found considerably nearer. However, 
be the reason what it may, the fact 
still remains that the situations chosen, 
the materials used in the construction 
of the nests, and the shape and struc- 
ture of the nests themselves are many 
and diversified, each species keeping 
strictly to its own form of architecture. 

There are those birds, such as many 
of the terns, plovers and other shore 
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birds, that make no nest at all, simply 
laying their eggs on the bare ground. 
This is not from the reason that they 
are of a low order of bird life, for they 
are not; but, as I have already stated, 
it is undoubtedly from the reason that 
in so doing lies the greatest security. 
The whip-poor-wills, night-hawks and 
others of the goatsucker family lay 
their eggs on the dead leaves of the 
high, dry woods which they inhabit, 
without so much as an attempt at nest- 
making, but the majority of the birds 
form nests of greater or less elaborate- 
ness. 

The birds may well be said, in re- 
spect to their architecture, to represent 
the different vocations of mankind. 
There are the miners, represented by 
the kingfishers, bank swallows, bur- 
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rowing owls, etc., who excavate tun- 
nels in the earth, at the end of which 
they construct an enlarged chamber in 
which to lay their eggs and rear their 
young. There are the carpenters—the 
woodpeckers, titmice, etc., who bore 
holes in the limbs of dead trees, in 
which to deposit their eggs. Some of 
the nests are lined with downy ma- 
terial, while in others the eggs are laid 
on the flooring of chips that have accu- 
mulated at the bottom of the hole dur- 
ing the course of its construction, and 
on this rough couch the young must 
make themselves as comfortable as 
they can. Those birds who, like the 
robin, or, more noticeably, the fla- 
mingo, build nests the foundation of 
which is made of clayey mud, may well 
be termed the masons. There are no 
weavers among men who are more dex- 
terous at their vocation than are the 
Baltimore or orchard oriole of our own 
country, or the weaver birds of South 
America and Africa, whose nests are 
marvels of the weaver’s art. Then we 
have the tailor birds of the tropics, who 
actually sew the large leaves of vari- 
ous trees together by their edges with 
the long, pliable fibres of different 
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plants, to form a bag in which to con- 
struct their nest. What basket-maker 
can plait reeds better than our little 
marsh wren, whose abode is a sym- 
metrical ball of plaited rush leaves and 
grass, warmly lined with cat-tail down 
and so closely woven as to be entirely 
impervious to the hardest driving 
storm, or can make a basket more per- 
fect than the cup-shaped nest of any of 
our vireos, woven of strips of grape- 
vine bark and dead grasses, each one a 
marvel of symmetry and beauty? The 
barn and eave swallows are the original 
brickmakers, for they knew, long be- 
fore man found it out, that clay could 
not be made to hold together satisfac- 
torily without the aid of straw. The 
chimney swifts are joiners who use 
a glue of their own secreting with 
which to fasten their twig-formed 
nests together and to the side of the 
chimney. 

There are many instances of birds 
using strange materials in the construc- 
tion of their nests, a few of the more re- 
markable of which I will note. I once 
found a nest of the yellow warbler, the 
common summer yellow-bird, well 
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NEST OF THE LEAST BITTERN 


known to us all, built entirely of white 
cotton waste. It was built within three 
feet of a country trolley track, on which 
the birds had undoubtedly collected the 
material; was in full view of every 
passer-by, and, moreover, was very 
bulky, being nearly if not quite twice 
as large as the ordinary nest of this 
species. It was a most conspicuous ob- 
ject, easily seen from a distance of as 
much as a hundred yards, and was a 
distinct departure from the usual care 
which a bird exercises to conceal her 
nest as much as possible. The Rev. J. 
G. Wood mentions in his “Homes 
Without Hands” of finding in Switzer- 
land the nest of one of the wagtails 
made entirely of watch-springs, which 
they had undoubtedly collected from 
the rubbish heaps of the watch fac- 
tories. Mr. Hudson tells of the nest of 
the spotted flycatcher found in Hyde 


Park, London, which was made en- 
tirely of used wax vestas which 
smokers had discarded, and also of a 
pigeon’s nest placed on the roof of the 
Crystal Palace which was made en- 
tirely of hairpins and wire. These are 
but a few of such instances that could 
be quoted, but they go to show that a 
bird does not always use the same ma- 
terials that its progenitors did in the 
construction of its nest. 

Abnormal sites are also not unusual. 
Only this spring a pair of wrens which 
came under my notice started, and had 
nearly completed, a nest in the end of 
a waterspout, when a heavy rainstorm 
came up, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, when it was over the nest was 
lying scattered on the ground beneath. 
An instance is noted of a pair of birds 
(robins, I think) that built on top of 
the pulley running on a stretched wire 
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rope by means of which a flatboat was 
propelled across a small stream in the 
capacity of a ferry. The fact that the 
nest made frequent trips from one side 
of the stream to the other seemed to 
trouble them but little. Nests have 
been found in discarded cans, pottery, 
kettles, saucepans, old hats and many 
other such unlikely places, but these 
are naturally the exceptions which 
prove that the birds are not entirely 
creatures of either habit or instinct. 
Much more could be written on the 
subject of birds’ nests than it is possi- 
ble to put into the space of a short arti- 
cle, but I am loath to leave without 
speaking of those unnatural birds—the 
cowbirds of North America and the 
cuckoo of Europe, who not only do not 
build any nests, but actually shirk their 
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parental duties by laying their eggs in 
the nests of other birds, forcing the 
owners of the nests thus used to rear 
their offspring together with their own. 
These owners frequently resort to vari- 
ous means of ridding themselves of this 
unwelcome addition to their families, 
but the most intelligent attempts are 
made by the little yellow warbler, who, 
when she finds one of these eggs in her 
nest, will frequently build a flooring 
over it, at the same time heightening 
the walls of her nest, thus, in effect, 
adding a second story to the nest she 
had already built in which to deposit 
her own eggs. These two-storied nests 
are not uncommon, and several have 
been found containing even three sto- 
ries, the first two containing a cow- 
bird’s egg each. 
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THE TAXATION NEEDS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


By S. R. WRIGHTINGTON 


Secretary of the Manufacturers and Merchants Committee on Tax Laws 


\HE movement for some sort of a 
revision of the tax laws of 
Massachusetts, which, as these 

words are written, has crystallized, for 
the time being, into the presence before 
the Massachusetts Legislature of a re- 
solve to permit submission to the 
people of a constitutional amendment 
to make possible the classification of 
property for taxation, began many 
years ago. That it will continue for as 
many years longer as is essential for 
tax reform is certain, for the com- 
mercial interests of the State are thor- 
oughly aroused to the necessity for 
radical changes which shall rescue the 
State from the shackles of inequitable 
tax laws which cripple its industrial 
development. 

The present constitutional provision 
under which our taxes are levied has 
been in force since 1780. It could 
hardly be expected that a taxation 
system framed to meet the needs of a 
day when the fireside spinning wheel 
would be adequate to the necessities of 
a great industrial State like ours. 

As a matter of fact our tax laws and 
the methods that have come as a legiti- 
mate consequence of them are unjust 
and a serious handicap to the pros- 
perity of the State. In many instances 
our tax laws are ignored. They are 
not enforced equally because they can- 
not be, and they are evaded by other- 
wise strictly honest men because they 
‘believe that they are within their moral 
rights to break laws that are manifestly 
inequitable. Without passing upon the 
technical points of honor involved in 
this, I submit that a system of laws 





that has become the subject of jest and 
ridicule is sadly in need of reformation. 

The constitutional clause under 
which the legislature is empowered to 
levy taxes is apparently simplicity it- 
self and reads as follows: “Full power 
and authority are hereby granted to 
the General Court to impose 
and levy proportional and reasonable as- 
sessments, rates and taxes . ... 
and also to impose and levy reasonable 
duties and excises.” 

It is the presence of the word “pro- 
portional” that is responsible for the 
inequity against which many protests 
have been made for many years. For, 
although the word sounds eminently 
fair and harmless, it is in reality a 
legislative wolf in sheep’s clothing. For 
the courts have held that the word 
“proportional” means that all kinds of 
property—real estate, money, machin- 
ery, stocks and bonds, furniture, stock- 
in-trade, etc..—must pay annually so 
many dollars per thousand as a tax, re- 
gardless of the relative earning powers 
of these various classes of property and 
regardless of whether the property con- 
tributes in a large or a small degree to 
the expense of government. Thus a 
wood-lot (and one-half of the territory 
of Massachusetts is good for little else) 
requires 40 to 60 years to develop, dur- 
ing which time it pays 40 to 60 taxes 
at its full valuation, although there is 
an income only once in the last year, 
when the timber is cut. The word 
“proportional” in our Constitution 
makes adequate relief impossible. 

Again, if a man owns a $1000 piece 
of real estate and a $1000 New York 
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bond, he has to pay the same amount 
upon both, although the real estate re- 
quires police and fire protection, street 
lights, city administration, etc., where- 
as the bond requires nothing, being 
locked up in a safe, perhaps in another 
state. The real estate is rented for $100 
per year (10 per cent. of its value), the 
bond is a 4 per cent., returning $40 per 
year. Yet, they must pay the same tax. 
If the local tax rate where the owner 
lives is $20 per $1000, this is equivalent 
to an income tax of 80 per cent. Again, 
if a man owns a $1000 share of stock 
in a Massachusetts corporation own- 
ing real estate, and also owns another 
$1000 share in a New York corpora- 
tion owning real estate, each piece of 
real estate pays its tax, but Massachu- 
setts exempts the Massachusetts share 
from taxation, and places a tax on the 
New York share, making double taxa- 
tion on the New York property. All 
this is “not fair,” and greatly hampers 
the development of the State’s indus- 
tries. 

The presence of this word “propor- 
tional” in the tax-levy clause of the 
Constitution makes it impossible for 
our legislature to pass laws making 
the State attractive to industries that 
would be glad to come to Massachu- 
setts because of the State’s natural ad- 
vantages. Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, by exempting manufacturing 
machinery from taxation, have derived 
untold benefit, far in excess of the taxes 
thus remitted, from the many large 
manufacturing plants that have located 
within their borders, bringing with them 
work for the people, trade for the store- 
keeper, increased real estate values, and 
general prosperity. 

Such, in brief, is the situation. Its 
evils have long been recognized. Gov- 
ernor after Governor has recommended 
changes in our methods of taxation. 
Commission after commission has 
suggested alterations. Legislatures 
are annually confronted by a multi- 
plicity of bills designed to tinker the 
tax laws. But tinkering is not what is 
needed. The several commissions that 
have considered the problem have 
recommended various things, but all 
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their recommendations have come t 
naught. Any recommendations of im 
portance that have been made have in 
volved some form of classification oi 
property which the Supreme Court 
has declared to be impossible unde 
our Constitution as it now stands. 
What the industrial and commercial! 
interests of the State demand is a com 
prehensive and thorough revision 
which shall go to the root of the 
difficulty and not mere patchwork 
legislation. There has already been 
too much of that. Any comprehensive 
plan of taxation which will be accepted 
by the community as fair will neces- 
sarily involve some form of classifica- 
tion, that is, some differences in rates, 
upon different kinds of property. 
When the Constitution was adopted 
a uniform property tax was possible. 
Conditions have changed and business 
competition between states and the 
use of stocks and bonds that simply 
represent property taxed elsewhere, 
make it impossible to enforce the 
present high tax rate against all kinds 
of property. As a result the heaviest 
burden of taxation falls upon the mer- 


chants, manufacturers, farmers and 
workers, and they bear an unfair share 
of it. Attempts upon the part of 


authorities in Massachusetts and else- 
where strictly to enforce the present 
tax laws have only resulted in still 
greater concealment of property sub- 
ject to taxation. 

It is generally recognized to be un- 
wholesome to continue a system of 
laws that cannot be enforced except 
against a part of the community. Tax 
reform in Massachusetts has become 
not only a vital necessity to industrial 
progress but a question of public 
morals as well. 

The representatives of the people of 
Massachusetts who framed our state 
Constitution did not wish or intend 
that it should never be changed. On 
the contrary a method was deliberately 
provided whereby the people might im- 
prove it when necessary. Provision 
was made, however, against hasty or 
ill-considered action in this direction. 
They did not wish proposals made for 
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changes in the Constitution unless per- 
sistent and widespread demand from 
the voters proved the necessity for a 
change. For this reason they required 
that two successive legislatures must 
vote for an amendment and that it must 
then be submitted to the people at a 
state election. 





tion of reform. In addition to striking 
out the single word “proportional” from 
the taxation article of the Constitution, 
the amendment adds a safe-guarding 
final clause to it that makes it read as 
follows: “Full power and authority 
are hereby given and granted to the 
said General Court to impose and levy 
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It was thus provided that the people 
themselves should finally say whether 
the Constitution should be changed or 
not. 

The amendment to the Constitution 
proposed by the commercial interests 
that have been urging this legislation 
is conservative as well as in the direc- 


reasonable assessments, rates, and 
taxes upon all the inhabitants of, and 
persons resident, and estates lying 
within, the said Commonwealth, and 
for such purpose the General Court 
may classify property in a reasonable 
manner.” 

“In a reasonable manner,” to a 
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reasonable man and to the courts and 
legislature, can mean but one thing— 
that the rights of all classes of property 
must be zealously guarded in any and 
all changes. 

It is interesting to note that the 
justice and necessity of constitutional 
provision permitting the reasonable 
classification of property for the pur- 
pose of taxation has been recognized 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States which in Pacific Express Co. 
vs. Seibert (142 U. S. 351), says: 

“This Court has repeatedly laid down 
the doctrine that diversity of taxation, 
both with respect to the amount im- 
posed and the various species of 
property selected either for bearing its 
burdens or for being exempt from 
them, is not inconsistent with a per- 
fect uniformity and equality of taxa- 
tion in the proper sense of those terms ; 
and that a system which imposes the 
same tax upon every species of prop- 
erty, irrespective of its nature or con- 
dition or class, will be destructive of 
the principle of uniformity and equality 
in taxation, and of a just adaptation of 
property to its burdens.” 

It is also of interest that the Interna- 
tional Tax Association at two of its 
conferences, at which a large number 
of the States of the American Union 
and the Canadian Provinces were repre- 
sented by commissioners appointed by 
the several Governors, unanimously 
adopted the following resolve: 

“ Whereas, The greatest inequalities 
have arisen from laws designed to tax 
all the widely differing classes of prop- 
erty in the same way, and such laws 
have been ineffective in the production 
of revenue ; and Whereas, the appropri- 
ate taxation of various forms of prop- 
erty is rendered impossible by the re- 
strictions upon the taxing power con- 
tained in the Constitutions of many 
of the States: 

Resolved, That all State Constitu- 
tions requiring the same taxation of 
all property, or otherwise imposing re- 
straints upon the reasonable classifica- 
tion of property, should be amended by 
the repeal of such restrictive pro- 
visions.” 
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In the following states the legis: 
tures have the power of classifyin: 
property for the purpose of taxation: 
Rhode Island; No constitutional re 
striction ever existed. Connecticut: 
No constitutional restriction ever ex 
isted. Vermont: No constitutional re 
striction ever existed. New York: No 
constitutional restriction ever existed 
Maryland; No constitutional restric 
tion ever existed. New Jersey: No con- 


stitutional restriction ever existed 
Pennsylvania: By constitutional 
amendment of 1873. Delaware: By 
constitutional amendment of 1897. 
Virginia: By constitutional amend- 
amendment of 1902. Minnesota: By 
constitutional amendment of 1906. 


Colorado: Provision made in first con- 
stitution adopted. Idaho; Provision 
made in first constitution adopted. 
Montana: Provisions made in first con- 
stitution adopted. Oklahoma: Pro- 
vision made in first constitution 
adopted. 

In one of its first public documents 
issued by the Taxation Committee of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce the 
case for the plaintiff was stated so suc- 
cinctly that I cannot do better than 
to quote one page of it as follows: 


“Massachusetts Taxes Her Oppor- 
tunities 


“Machinery and stock-in-trade are 
taxed so heavily as to hamper business 
development. Other manufacturing 
states practically exempt machinery. 

“The tax on growing forests aggre- 
gates more than the value of the timber. 
This causes deforestation. 

“The tax on personal property oper- 
ates unequally; unjust discrimination 
results; much property escapes taxa- 
tion. 

“No one is satisfied. 


‘Whereas 


“Different classes of property require 
different treatment. 

“The growth of certain kinds of 
property is essential to general pros- 
perity. A satisfactory system of taxa- 
tion will encourage this growth. 
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“But 
“Under the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, the Legislature can make no 
distinction. 


“Therefore 
an amendment to the Constitution is 
needed to remove an obsolete restric- 
tion and to give the legislature the 
necessary power to make reasonable 
classification of property for purposes 
of taxation.” 

This is the whole story in a nutshell 

In studying the taxation question, 
the committee sought a method where- 
by the burden of taxation would be 
fairly distributed. Many suggestions 
were considered; but it was found that 
no material change could be made 
under the existing constitutional re- 
strictions. 

The present system of taxation in 
Massachusetts has for the last forty 
years been a source of constant dis- 
satisfaction and complaint. In that 
period no less than five special commis- 
sions have been appointed by the Com- 
monwealth to investigate the working 
of the system and report plans for its 
improvement, but their reports have 
resulted in no substantial change. 

The committee found that manufac- 
turing industries are subject to much 
heavier taxation than imposed by com- 
peting States. Machinery, for ex- 
ample, is practically exempt from taxa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, and is very lightly 
taxed in other leading manufacturing 
States. 

Pennsylvania has become the second 
manufacturing State in the Union. The 
opinion of its citizens that this is due 
largely to its system of taxation is con- 
firmed by the Report of the Mayor’s 
Advisory Committee on Taxation and 
Finance of the City of New York, 
which in 1907 acknowledged that 
Pennsylvania “is increasing its capital 
and products faster than New York,” 
and ascribed as a reason the fact that 
Pennsylvania “has never taxed the 
goods or other personal property of 
manufacturers.” 

Eighteen States of the Union, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


New York, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island, exempt from taxation all or 
some of their manufacturing establish- 
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ments or authorize the municipalities to 
limit such taxes. 

In Massachusetts, on the contrary, 
machinery is subject to heavy taxation 
upon a high valuation in many of our 
manufacturing cities and towns. In 
Lawrence machinery of domestic cor- 
porations alone pays 45 per cent. of the 
total tax on personal property. In 
Lowell, out of a total assessment of 
$15,300,000 on personalty, $8,300,000 is 
paid on machinery. The Commissions 
of 1896 and 1907 called attention to the 
desirability of doing something to 
lighten the burden on the manufactur- 
ing industries of the Commonwealth. 

Another question of importance is 
that of the taxation of intangible per- 
sonal property. Strict enforcement of 
the usual tax rates from $15 to $20 per 
thousand takes one-third to one-half 
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the income from a conservative invest- 
ment in stocks or bonds. No investor 
can afford to contribute to the state 
such a proportion of his income. No 
country has ever succeeded in collect- 
ing a tax at such a rate on any class of 
property that can be removed. 

An attempt at strict enforcement in 
this State through power of State 
supervision of local assessments has re- 
sulted in emigration from the state that 
has attracted widespread attention. 
Public sentiment in many communities 
recognizes the injustice of the existing 
rate of taxation when applied to in- 
tangibles and will not permit assess- 
ment at full value. 

In Boston, where assessors have been 
zealous in enforcing the personal prop- 
erty tax, the total assessment on per- 
sonal property is now 19 per cent. of 
the total valuation. In 1795 it was 50 
per cent. In 1850 it was 36 per cent. 
This illustrates the gradual transfer of 
the burden of expense of government 
from personal property to real estate, 
which cannot escape. 

Experience in other States which 
have adopted a fair rate of taxation on 
intangibles shows a constantly increas- 
ing proportion of this class of property 
subject to taxation, as well as a con- 
stantly increasing revenue from this 
source. The present method of taxing 
intangibles has been well ‘called con- 
fiscation tempered with favoritism. 

Under existing laws, too, injustice is 
done to the holders of forest property. 
The State of Massachusetts has nearly 
three million acres of waste land suit- 
able only for forestation. In fact, one- 
third to one-half of the total area of the 
State is adapted chiefly for forest culti- 
vation and might be increased from 
$10 to $300 an acre in a couple of gen- 
erations. Yet, we have no commercial 
forests, despite the rapidly increasing 
price of lumber. Afforestation on any 
extensive scale is impossible under our 
present tax laws. The legislature has 
granted exemption in certain cases for 
a limited period of years, but this ap- 
plies only to the early year in the 
growth of forests, when the timber is 
of little value and the taxes would in 
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any case be light. After the period o 
exemption the growing crop of tim 
ber is subject to taxation at its ful! 
value in each year at the full local rate. 

Since the crop requires forty, fifty, 
or sixty years to grow, it follows that 
if the present laws were enforced, tim 
ber would have to pay thirty, forty, or 
fifty taxes before it is brought to mar- 
ket. The interest on the taxes paid 
in the early years of the growth of th 
crop amounts to almost as much as the 
taxes themselves. 

The Forest Service of the United 
States has, for the last two years, been 
investigating the taxation of forests, 
and it has come to the conclusion that 
existing laws encourage the destruc- 
tion of forests when enforced, and dis 
courage reforestation of lands once de- 
voted to timber, or afforestation of 
lands that might well be devoted to 
that purpose. 

So much for what has been done, the 
need for it and certain special ideas 
that have been advanced to remedy ex- 
isting evils. What of the opposition? 

This has been inconsiderable in so 
far as open work has been concerned. 
There has been, however, not a little 
secret special pleading in secret against 
the measure. One of the arguments 
advanced has been that the passage of 
the amendment would result in the 
pressure of special interests upon the 
legislature. 

We can best judge of the probability 
of this, it seems to me, from the ex- 
perience of the other states around us 
which have tried it for many years. 
New York and Connecticut have no 
restriction at all on the power of the 
legislature to classify property for 
taxation and all the States on the At- 
lantic coast from Rhode Island to Vir- 
ginia, as well as New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Minnesota and other western 
states, permit and practice classifica- 
tion. From none of them has come any 
complaint of this sort. 

Pennsylvania amended its Constitu- 
tion to permit classification in 1875. 
Several of the other States have fol- 
lowed it. The commission in Ohio, of 
which Wade H. Ellis was chairman, 
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recommended in 1908 an amendment 
like that which we advocate. 

We now permit classification under 
the excise clause of our Constitution 
and there has been no pressure for 
special rates or frequent changes under 
our inheritance or corporation taxes. 
The idea that we shall spend all our 
time in the future quarrelling over 
rates of taxation is an ingenious sug- 
gestion which would never have been 
thought of had not some of our oppo- 
nents needed arguments to protect the 
financial advantages that now accrue 
. to them from the defects of our present 
tax system. 

In fact Massachusetts practised clas- 
sification during the first twenty-five 
years of its existence, and by this 
means aided in establishing manufac- 
turing, until a decision of the Supreme 
Court interpreted our Constitution, 
f which is precisely like that of New 
Hampshire, differently from the in- 
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terpretation of that Constitution by the 
New Hampshire courts. Mr. Nathan 
Matthews therefore argued that our 
court had interpreted our Constitution 
erroneously. But it is idle to debate 
what the court ought to have decided. 
To return to our original practice we 
must change the Constitution. 

The need of tax revision is great. It 
has long been recognized. The demand 
for revision will be, must be, met— 
the only question is how soon? 

When such as a committee as that 
which I have the honor to serve as 
secretary, composed as it is of men 
representing practically seventy-five 
per cent. of the capital invested in 
manufacturing in this State, demand 
reform, reform must come. 

When the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce with its thousands of members 
from every branch of commercial life 
are behind a movement, that movement 
must progress. 








DANIEL D. Morss 
TREASURER 
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THE SUPPLIANT 
By MRS. HELEN COMBES 


My little girl, whose footsteps fell 

So softly on the winding stair 

Of this old mansion, who can tell 

If to your ear the fervent prayer, 
Which all day long my lips repeat, 

And all night echoes through my heart, 
Is wafted by some magic sweet 

To where you dwell, long leagues apa‘t. 


My little girl, whose shining eyes 

Lit the dark corners, warmed the chiil 
Of winter; in the lowering skies 

No sun that shines their place can fill. 
Empty the nest, the bird has flown; 
Cold is the hearth, the embers grey ; 
One sits, disconsolate, alone, 

And one has gone away. 


My little girl, what stately homes, 
What palaces ’tis yours to share 

I know not; word no longer comes 
Of where you go, or how you fare. 

If sweet contentment came to bless, 
Or sorrow is your daily meed, 

I may not share your happiness, 

Or comfort you, if great your need. 


My little girl, the pomp and power, 
The rank you craved for overmuch, 
May lose the glamour of an hour 

And turn to ashes in your touch. 
Then let your tired footsteps stray 
Across the land, the ocean blue, 

To where the old house, Icne and grey, 
And I still wait for you. 














CHILDREN ON THE STAGE AND OFF 


By MARY EDNA LEONARD 


Of the Charlotte Hunt Stock Company, Boston 


HERE has been a great deal of 

argument of late to prove that it 

is cruel to let children perform 
on the stage. This point of view pre- 
supposes both a lack of insight into 
child nature and a lack of perspective 
as to cause and effect. But let it be 
understood that this article is not writ- 
ten with an eye to fostering infant his- 
trionic talent; merely is it a matter-of- 
fact comparisonof one child to another, 
regardless of environment. 

For the protection of the stage child 
from unwholesome theatrical work I 
would suggest a clause to that effect in 
any law concerning stage life, even as 





THE FARMER IN THE DELL, 


I would like to see such a law for ma- 
jors—a law absolutely barring the so- 
called “problem plays” of the day, and 
all else that in the name of art (a cloak 
often for Mammon) is anything but an 
influence for good. 

The dramatic instinct of childhood 
has for many years been the basis of 
education. In the home the mother in- 
stinctively dramatizes the toes of her 
darling as “This little pig went to 
market,” etc. Later he sits on father’s 


foot, “Riding a cock horse to Banbury 
Cross,” while sister, just out of the 
cradle, plays mother to her doll—a kind 
mother, if that has been the mirror of 








LEONIE AND VIOLA FLUGRATH AS MIMI AND 
HENDRICH IN “‘RIP VAN WINKLE”’ 
WITH THOMAS JEFFERSON 


life held before her vision, or a spank- 
ing one if of the other type. 

Vivid scrolls of paint on the artistic 
dull walls of mother’s house executed 
by the little “painter man,” who thinks 
“won’t she be pleased,” is an interest- 
ing but devastating example of creative 
instinct gone rampant. Wise is the 
mother who sees behind this havoc 
with the eye of love, and finds a legiti- 
mate outlet for such dramatization 
rather than chastise with the cast- 
iron hand of a legal justice which sees 
neither “backgrounds” nor “fore- 
grounds.” The dual personality of 
“painter man” and “mother’s sunshine” 
comes partly from the inborn dramatic 
instinct; he is and he isn’t. It is here 
that Froebel, the founder of the kinder- 
garten, struck the educational gold 
vein—organized play. 

In the kindergarten, play based on 
the dramatic instinct—play with blocks 
—play with paint and paper — play 
with clay—play with scissors—all give 
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him a chance to express himself dra- 
matically ; maybe the blocks don’t look 
like barns; maybe the paint doesn’t ap- 
pear to represent a flower; the clay 
seems unlike a doggie and the work 
with the scissors is hard to reconcile as 
a pretty lace dress, yet still they are 


getting acquainted with life. ‘Then, 
again, this dramatic, creative tendency 
is led by suggestion to further resem- 
blance of the things created. Take the 
“game period,’ where through organ- 
ized play the children become ac- 
quainted with social activities and 
their relation and interdependence one 
to another, such as games of black- 
smith, cobbler, postman, etc.; all these 
show the dignity of labor, while at the 
same time the infants have a chance 
to be carpenters, postmen and the 
like. 

The depth of the dramatic instinct 
is sounded when a child can in sympa- 
thy impersonate a nodding flower or a 
hopping sparrow. Then it is we know 





LEONIE FLUGRATH AS LITTLE HAL IN “‘THE 
SQUAW MAN’’ WITH WILLIAM 
FAVERSHAM 
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LEONIE AND VIOLA FLUGRATH 


that they unconsciously sense the unity 
of life, while we in paths of sophistry 
have strayed afar. 

Again, this principle is the cause of 
playgrounds with their sand gardens. 
Statistics show that in neighborhoods 
where broken windows abound the in- 
troduction of sand gardens as a sug- 
gestion for play has reduced the work 
of glass breaking to a minimum. And 
why? The children have a chance to 


play and nearly every phase of play is 
dramatization ad lib. Mountains, hills, 
streets of sand, are made in play, but 
would they take if the imaginative ele- 
ment were lacking? Here the old-time 
“farmer in the dell” holds the “audi- 
ence,’ and each is standing spellbound 
when “the farmer takes a wife, the 
farmer takes a wife,” hoping to be the 
chosen one; also, even when the “dog 
takes a cheese, the dog takes a cheese,” 
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it is the spontaneous thought of every 
child, “I bony to be it!” 

Yes, and the schools and the lower 
grades are having impromptu drama- 
tizations of reading lessons, where the 
wolf comes and eats up Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, et ceteras. While up higher 
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ing a dramatic club? A horror, a pol- 
lution, some think (those types who 
think they think), but foreseeing ones 
know where and why they work. There 
are many reasons why they believe in 
these clubs aside from the dramatic ap- 
peal; the social element, the concen- 


GROUP OF OLDER CHILDREN, DOROTHEA DIX HOME 


the children are getting ready to be 
Hamlets, Ophelias, Othellos and Dessy 
de Monas, the programme reading, 
“The proceeds will be given to the 
library fund.” 

And what is this? 


A settlement hav- 


tration, co-operation, mental alertness 
needed are a few of the reasons for 
such clubs; aside from the interest 
awakened in getting money to enlarge 
“our clubroom.” In other words the 
Glied-Ganzes (member whole) thought 














which manual clubs, etc., do not foster 
because the work is more individual 
(the interest often dangerously abet- 
ting selfishness) is one of the strongest 
reasons for dramatic clubs. They must 
work together, to think of the good of 
the whole, and when this is carried out 
in giving plays in which the earnings 
are given to the settlement they have 
escaped the pitfall of self-complacency, 
which, having one plate of soup free, 
wants the whole tureen—and I speak 
from wide experience in club work. 
The dissatisfaction of the habitual 
charity recipient is well summed up 
in the playroom child who, when 
given the week-end bunch of flowers, 
said: “Snippy. bunch.” And why? 
She was used to getting, getting, get- 
ting, thinking of self, self, self. No 
matter how poor the children, you in- 
jure them if your would-be kindness 
does not help them to think of others. 
And that is why the dramatic club with 
its sniff of the tattered and torn stage 
atmosphere is doing so much good. 

You can’t lose that dramatic instinct. 
It bobs up even in churches, for isn’t 
the play ousting the fair when funds 
are needed? The “committee” knows 
how to interest the young people and 
get the audience together. 


The Children of the Stage 


Now we come to that phase of life 
called “the stage,” as if it was a labeled 
wild animal on exhibit and the workers 
there equally curious and different 
from house cats. 

You often hear people saying with a 
sad, sad nod of their sad, sad heads, 
“She’s gone on the stage.” Why not 
say in the same key, “She’s doing 
housekeeping,” or “He’s selling pa- 
pers”? 

It is the same with the children 
working on the stage: they are re- 
garded as a thing apart from child- 
hood. This fallacy,—that the stage 
child stands apart from all other chil- 
dren, only goes to show how little ac- 
quaintance some have with childhood 
in general. To put a human being in 
a class by themselves is to deny the 
universal power which is responsible 
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for our coming “we know not where 
nor how.” A stage child is as like any 
other child, as one pebble another. 
Like pebbles some are rough, some are 
smooth, some have blemishes, but all 
are pebbles in spite of classification, the 
environments and past eons tending to 
mar or polish. A home child can be 
neglected, spoiled or understood, and 
like the stage child responds when the 
right chord is struck. 

That it is natural for any child to 
act, | think I have clearly shown, the 
dramatic worth of such acting depend- 
ing upon the imaginative development 
of the child. It is the symbolic age, 
mirroring the childhood of the Race, 
which must become acquainted with 
life, and so express itself through 
rhythmical action and dramatization.” 

To give a concrete illustration of this 
fact, let me take the Flugrath children, 
so well known as Jefferson’s able sup- 
porters in Rip Van Winkle, with whom 
I have worked and know intimately 
and so can pronounce most normal 
children. Take Leonie, the little 
Weenie of the cast, if Mr. Jefferson felt 
obliged to reprimand her, he had only 
to say “I’m afraid I’ll have to take your 
part away from you” to restore har- 
mony, for Leonie would weep copi- 
ously at the mere thought of losing 
“her part.” Is that cruelty? And that 
is the universal feeling among stage 
children. ‘They love to “play parts” 
and the psychological physician admits 
work done lovingly never injured any- 
one. 

If a kindergarten of stage children 
were to be established the teacher 
would be in ecstacy, for the responsive 
chord is tuned aright. Many a time 
have I sat with the Flugrath children 
telling them wondrous fairy tales and 
finding in their faces a true mate to 
every expression in my own. Little 
five-year-old Leonie, when I went to 
see her last, stopped bouncing her 
rubber ball to tie it carefully to a near- 
by chair saying, “Now you stay there 
till I come back,” whereupon she gave 
me an impersonation of the love scene 
between Faversham and the leading 
woman in “The Squaw Man,” the child 
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part of which she created when but 
three years of age. After this marvel- 
ous piece of mimicry, she stamped for 
the “Fido” tied to the chair. 

Another illustration of the normal 
interests of the stage child can be 
gained by a visit to the Dorothea Dix 
Home for stage children at 748 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston, Mass. At this 
home, as can be seen in the accom- 
panying photographs, are rooms com- 
bining the home and school atmosphere 
—and surely the children look like 
children. ‘The most interesting part 
of this work, showing as it does the 
broadening vision of thoughtful men 
and women, is that the president is a 
Boston clergyman of note, the Rev. Dr. 
W. H. Van Allen. 

The only seemingly plausible objec- 
tion, in my mind, that the “prosecu- 
tion” can offer to a child doing stage 
work, is the change in the hours of 
sleep. And at this point I can do no 
better than quote Francis Wilson when 
he said, “Some people cannot under- 
stand any one’s being healthy when 
their hours are arranged differently.” 
That is it; the same as in other lines 
of work, or thought, it is well nigh im- 
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possible to believe that the other fel- 
low may be right, too. Alas, even as 
the Quaker said to his friend: “All the 
world’s a little queer but thee and me 
—and sometimes—I think—THEE’S 
A LITTLE QUEER.” 

But aside from points of view, I 
never have seen a more healthy lot of 
children than those doing stage work; 
and according to my vision it is be- 
cause back of it all is Interest, Happi- 
ness. (But then, perhaps, I, too, am a 
Quaker.) 

If any’ harm comes to a child on the 
stage then one can see it. is not merely 
through playing parts. Then what is 
it? It is simply this, outside influence, 
influence which, as I have said, is in 
any home, any school, any place. Take 
a stage child carefully supervised as 
to outside life, associates, lessons, naps, 
etc., and as anywhere in life they are 
secure. 

As to the effect on the audience, it 
is purifying in the extreme, giving 
tone to the whole atmosphere,—hard- 
ened faces relax and all sit back in 
sweet peace, for except as you are as 
a little child, you shall not enter the 
kingdom of happiness. 


STORM 


By KATHERINE DE FORD DAVIS 


A Valkyr I,—as I roam the cliff 
Through a sullen sunset glow; 

And O the salt sweep that stings my cheek, 
And the thunder of surf below. 


My heart leaps against the surge and roar, 
As I lean to the charging foe; 

And the fierce delight of a furious fray 
In this gale-swept hour, I know. 


Defiance I fling in the tempest’s teeth, 
While the blast goes shrieking by, 

With victory’s thrill I tread the storm,— 
A conquering Valkyr, I. 
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THUMB-SCREWS OF HEREDITY 


By AGNES B. CHOWEN 


T the upper end of the table the 
A talk was all about the king and 
his two grandsons, whohad gone 
across the bay to meet the father of 
the boys, Crown Prince Philip, return- 
ing from a tour of the continent. Ar- 
nold, the king’s second son, had pre- 
ceded his father and nephews by a few 
hours in his own yacht. 

“It is the children’s first experience 
on the water,” her majesty was saying, 
with an uneasy glance out of the win- 
dow into the black night, where an oc- 
casional hiss of wind sent a tremor 
through the ivy leaves. “If the storm 
breaks before they land, it may preju- 
dice them against a calling for which 
their father and grandfather have much 
love.” 

The Countess Amalia laughed. “Chil- 
dren and animals rarely suffer on a 
rough sea. I dare say the boys will en- 
joy a tossing immensely.” 

It was to be a happy occasion, this 
return of Philip, greatly beloved in the 
realm. While discussing the festivities 
the guest at the queen’s board fre- 
quently glanced at Margaret, opposite 
her majesty, taking little part in the 
conversation, and not in the least be- 
traying to their curious eyes her feel- 
ings with regard to the home-coming of 
the heir to the throne, her cousin. 

Facing Margaret sat Frederick, step- 
brother to Philip, a trifle pale, and far 
more distracted than she. He was lis- 
tening with apparent interest to the 
conversation between Count Brun and 
his neighbor, but rarely did his eyes 
leave Margaret’s face; and in spite of 
the distance which she had put between 
him and herself, she lost not one word 
of his. But her eyes persistently evaded 
him, till, driven desperate by hunger 
for one reassuring glance, he raised his 
voice so that she must hear, and there 
was bitterness in it as he said: 


“You are mistaken, my dear count, 
Personal experience convinces me that 
the woman does not live who would 
not sacrifice her heart,—and any other 
heart,—for the crown.” He was not 
even thinking of the man to whom he 
was speaking. At the words, Margar- 
et’s heavy lids slowly lifted and her 
eyes met his for the first time in a flash 
of reproach. Then deeper pallor and a 
look of keen suffering came over her, 
and involuntarily her hand went to her 
breast. Whispering something to her 
neighbor, she sent an apologetic glance 
toward the queen and quietly left the 
room, her handkerchief to her lips. 

“One of Margaret’s coughing spells,” 
her majesty compassionately explained. 
“We please her most by ignoring 
them.” 

“Tt isn’t surprising that she coughs,” 
the countess asserted with asperity. “It 
is a wonder that she’s alive at all. Yes- 
terday, while we were visiting the poor 
and sick, we again found her by the 
side of that young student who is dying 
of consumption. She was caring for 
him and studying his malady as though 
she were a trained nurse. Her rooms 
are littered with books on the subject, 
and sometimes I surprise her poring 
over them till daybreak.” 

Frederick sat in mute and rebellious 
agony, seeing nothing save the pain he 
had called to Margaret’s pale face, 
burning to be away, far away in the 
dark and threatening night. The meal 
seemed endless. His smiles were 
travesties, his attention awkwardly 
shammed. When finally released he fled 
to the garden and his eyes eagerly 
sought her windows. A shadow was 
passing slowly to and fro. 

“She'll never forgive me—never!” he 
miserably cried. “She won’t even per- 
mit me to tell her how deeply I despise 
myself for that cowardly thrust. I am 
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a brute!” He wiped his forehead and 
hastened on. With all his feeling of re- 
pentance there was something of a new 
yearning joy; for, in spite of every- 
thing, she cared. Did she care for him, 
or only for the hurt in his words? He 
did not know. He only knew that he 
must implore her forgiveness, humbly, 
compellingly, on his knees. Of late she 
had a way of remaining unseen for 
weeks at a time, and always when sus- 
picion almost maddened him. He had 
hurt her,—had intentionally hurt the 
frail blossom in whose mere appear- 
ance was an appeal for protection. If 
she would only give him one little 
chance to wipe out the hateful words! 

His quick step led him, as usual in 
such circumstances, to the Grecian pa- 
vilion in a remote corner of the vast 
park. He needed the isolation, the 
calming effect of solitude. The heavens 
were coming even lower, and again a 
menacing rumble rolled over the sea, 
causing him to draw his cloak closer, 
though the night was oppressive. He 
reached the pavilion. At one of the tall 
pillars stood-a white, ethereal figure, 
resting its head against the stone. His 
heart leaped with a sharp shock and 
seemed to stand still. In an instant he 
was there. 

“Margaret!” 

“Yes, it is I,” she softly replied, and 
he sank on the step and drew her hand 
to his lips. 

“Forgive me, forgive me,” he chok- 
ingly stammered. 

“Your wish to hurt was cruel,” she 
gently reproached him. 

“T was mad with fear, with jealousy. 
You have avoided me so persistently 
of late, and have given me not even a 
crumb of hope to keep me from des- 
peration. When Philip comes you will 
be with him again—always with him. 
He loves you.” 

“Not in the way you think.” 

“T think only as everybody else in 
the realm thinks,” he spoke fast and 
hoarsely. “My widower half-brother 
can afford to marry for love this time, 
having made a diplomatic marriage be- 
fore. The people worship you, and al- 
ready look upon you as their next 
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queen. Think how my love would be 
ridiculed, spurned as presumptuous, if 
it were known. Pity my misery, Mar- 
garet. Philip loves you; everybody 
knows why he is returning from this 
triumphal tour without bringing a 
bride from elsewhere. Do you love 
him, Margaret?” 

“I pity him more.” 

With a jubilant bound he was beside 
her, bending yearningly over her. “Then 
why do you avoid me socruelly—now ?” 

She waited, apparently struggling 
with her answer. Then, with a resolve 
of which he little guessed the cost, said, 
steadying herself as well as she could, 
“T avoid you, Frederick, because—I’m 
afraid of your love. I hoped never to 
hurt you with this disclosure, but our 
every meeting convinces me that there 
is no alternative.” 

Her voice trembled in spite of her, 
and his arms went out to her, but 
she put him away bravely and went 
on: “Soon after you showed me your 
heart, Frederick, Dr. Mann warned me 
never to permit myself to love any man’ 
better than my judgment, because— 
the disease that has cursed our family 
through many generations of intermar- 
riage is showing its talons here, too.” 
She laid her hand on her breast, and, 
as though she had forgotten him, stared 
into the illimitable darkness. 

He took both her hands firmly in his, 
and she bent to their comforting 
strength like a frightened child. “You 
can’t imagine how I felt, Frederick,” 
she huskily whispered. “Life, happiness, 
you, the future, all snatched out of my 
reach, pulling my heart-strings in agony 
after you. Ah, Frederick, sacrifice and 
resignation are beautiful in the ab- 
stract, but impossible at the thresh- 
old of life. Often when you accused 
me of hiding I was away in other 
cities consulting great physicians, be- 
cause Dr. Mann wanted me to. The 
verdict was ever the same—I had in- 
herited the curse. Dr. Mann also wanted 
me to see the great American doctor 
who is now only an hour’s ride from 
here; him they call the wizard, who 
never mistakes, but after one glance 
consigns people to life or death. 




















But I was not equal to that. It would 
be like lowering the lid on my own 
coffin. Ought | go?” 

He drew her to him and passed his 
hand soothingly. over her hair. “You 
ought to banish all doctors, all medi- 
cine, from you forever. Our lives will 
be measured by happiness, not by 
years, and they shall be very full. 
There shall be no sacrifice for a 
mistaken principle.” She clung to 
the lapels of his coat with a shiver of 
delight. 

“T’ve been so frightened,” she awe- 
somely whispered. . “Why, it nearly 
maddened me to find myself, without 
warning, set aside for the grave. With 
every hour of horrible isolation the 
longing to be happy seemed to in- 
crease.” Her head sank to his breast. 
He folded his cloak around her in a 
manner that defied the world. 

“You must fight, Margaret. This 
depression is only part of your indis- 
position.” 

“T have fought it. I have rebelled, 
struggled, wept, implored, used ll 
known remedies, and tried to hurl it 
from me by my right to live, but all in 
vain. The slow eating away of my life 
continues in spite of my opposition and 
prayers. It is bitterly cruel to be 
chosen by death so early; to know at 
the very beginning of life that it will 
never be yours to taste full maturity,— 
the happiness of home, the love of hus- 
band, the rights of womanhood, never 
to hold a child of your own in your 
arms, never to i 

He drew her head back to his breast. 
“Dr. Mann is one of the many self- 
sacrificing but deluded uplifters of the 
human race,” he said, a mountain of 
strength in the assurance. “He deals 
with material things only, in his zeal 
forgetting that there must be a far 
more just dispensation in the general 
scheme of the universe than substitut- 
ing a curse for the birthright of the 
blameless. My frightened love, you 
know that we live more than one life 
at the same time. Why let the purely 
physical triumph? In the better,—the 
life of mind and soul, you are mine, 
and you must come to me.” 
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“Ah! if I 
dreamily. 

“There is nothing to dare.” He tried 
to lift up her face to his, but the act 
brought back the full realization of the 


dared,’ she breathed, 


truth. She put him away with an 
alarmed: 
“No, no! It would bea sin,—a crime 


against mankind, a crime against you, 
my superb, my strong Frederick, des- 
tined for great things.” 

“Destined for nothing save our love. 
What has minkind done for us that it 
should have the right to our happi- 
ness?” 

“If you should ever be king 

He laughed outright. “I king, with 
Philip, Arnold and Philip’s two sons 
before me? I am a mere nothing, 
barred from the privileges of most men 
by my birth. Every day tells me that 
I have a right to nothing save my hap- 
piness, and no power can rob me of 
that when you tell me that you love 
me.” 

“We do not agree on your rights,” 
she evasively replied. “The king’s af- 
fection for you is not disguised to me, 
he ” 

“He proves it rarely,” he intercepted, 
almost vehemently. “To-day I hoped 
as never before to be near him in his 
joy, to welcome Philip home. But, as 
usual, I remain behind, looking after 
them like the stepchild in the fairy 
tale.” 

“Tt needs the strongest, bravest of 
the family to remain and guard the 
queen and me,” she comforted him. 
“The king loves you. Don’t you know 
that the sick child of the family has the 
constant attention of the parents while 
it lives? We must understand such 
things by instinct. You need but look 
upon your brother and nephews with 
a physician’s eye to understand the 
king’s attitude. There are many others 
of our family scattered the world over, 
who, at the very beginning of life, har- 
bor this germ of slow decay, against 
which thrones and crowns are power- 
less.” 

“That should not affect us, Mar- 
garet. Family marriages will continue 
down the ages as they have in the past. 


” 
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Sickly monarchs will wield the scepter 
without regard to our actions long 
after we have ceased to be. We can- 
not, in an hour, bring a revolution.” 

She stepped back and straightened 
up, her eyes gleaming. “But we can 
begin one, in the name of humanity. 
It is always such excuses, such selfish- 
ness, such shifting of the first step, that 
keeps the race of kings deteriorating. 
I speak from unshakable conviction 
when I say that it is an unpardonable 
crime to bring into the world diseased 
bodies destined to suffer as I have suf- 
fered in the last few months, ending 
perhaps in insan m 

He threw his arm around her shak- 
ing form and placed one hand over her 
lips. “My heroic conqueror of the im- 
possible! You are mine. I am yours. 
Nothing on earth matters beside that. 
We have our own little world to live 
in and our love is its axis. Margaret, 
set duty and morbid brooding aside 
and tell me straight from your heart 
that you love me.” He removed his 
hand and bent low to her lips. “An- 
swer from your conscience, Margaret.” 

“I’m _ afraid,” she cried, trembling. 
“T can’t! Not now,—it would be a ¥ 

“Listen, Margaret,” he whispered, 
hoarse and impassionate. “I am noth- 
ing without your love. It can make at 
least a man of me. It is my all in life. 
Do you love me?” She shrank closer 
to him, weeping and pleading. 

“T have said enough, Frederick. 
Don’t burden my soul with more than 
I can answer for hereafter.” But he 
remained merciless. 

“You must speak the words that 
mean my recreation; that will enable 
me to show all the world that there 
are better things than being a king. 
Do you love me?” 

Silence cloaked a fierce choas of 
yearning. He waited. In a few min- 
utes she lifted her face and it was 
transfigured with radiance. “Yes, 
Frederick. So much happiness will I 
snatch from the very edge of the grave 
as it gives me to say it. I love you bet- 
ter than anything else on earth!” 

“Thank God,” he fervently mur- 
mured, going down before her and lift- 
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ing her hand to his lips. 
will you marry me?” 

She clasped her hands across he: 
breast. “Oh, my love, I can’t in on 
minute cede to you all that my con 
science has been wrestling with for 
months,” she panted. “I am faint, un 


“Margaret, 


strung. Some joy, like grief, is toc 
much. Give me time to think.” 


“T am afraid of your thinking,” he 
vehemently urged and then realized 
her position. “Forgive me, dear. Th 
brutality of man’s love will end only 
with man himself. I shall wait—a lit 
tle while. For to-night our joy shall 
be calm as the sea.” 

She smiled through her emotion, for 
the hiss of the white-edged waves was 
mocking his comparison. He smiled 
also, dreamily, again folding her in his 
arms, finding it difficult to believe in 
the reality of the moment. Distant 
thunder like the funeral march of the 
elements rolled nearer, intensifying the 
depression, and in the silence that fol- 
lowed, the universe. seemed to have 
stopped breathing. Presently a ser- 
pent of fire shot from out space and all 
the leaves began to shiver, while tall 
tree-tops bent earthward. 

“The storm is upon us,” she whis- 
pered. “We must go.” 

He held her close till the restraint 
broke and large drops fell with warn- 
ing slowness. She hid her face. “I’m 
afraid of electric storms,’ she whis- 
pered, and he yielded. With one arm 
around her he led her slowly, very 
slowly, toward the palace. 

They had hardly reached the shelter 
of the hall when the monster so long 
preparing burst in a shrieking fury, 
and in a twinkling the buildings, the 
garden and the sea were wrapped in 
chaos. After a brief good-night she 
hastened up the stairs, white-faced and 
eyes to the window. At the first land- 
ing she remembered, and looked back 
to him. His eyes brought her to the 
balustrade, and she let her hand down 
for a last touch. He pressed it to his 
face and again all the world was for- 
gotten. A tremendous report shook 
the building and in terror she fled. 

He remained as she left him,his head 




















































against the rail, a turmoil beneath his 
rigid exterior. The storm was unlike 
any he had known, and he was no 
longer thinking of himself. The next 
crash brought down the chapel spire. 
He did not move. He was listening 
tensely for the repetition of a sound 
that had nearly overcome him even 
while his eyes were smiling reassur- 
ance into Margaret’s. In his mind he 
could see a stately ship tossed about 
like a chip in an eddy—one moment 
almost completely submerged, the next 
shooting upward, whirling, spinning, 
plunging madly, hopelessly. All along 
the coast jagged rocks were waiting for 
the frail playthings of man. 

Again the low boom of a gun vi- 
brated on the hurricane, holding him 
spellbound, but only for a minute. He 
hastened away. ‘The wrath of the 
heavens beat fiercely against him, but 
he managed to make his way to the 
water, and with the aid of a dozen 
brave men launched a boat toward the 
signal of distress. Other crafts of all 
sizes were already under way, but few 
of them returned. Man’s power was as 
nothing at all. The night gave a page 
of horror to history. 

In the first gray light of day Fred- 
erick re-entered the palace pale, bewil- 
dered, bloody, and leaned against the 
mantel of his mother’s room without 
speaking. The queen left the window 
where she had watched through the 
night, and paced to and fro in white ab- 
straction. “I am glad that you, at 
least, have returned, my son,” she said 
in the voice of almost a stranger. “You 
know—you have heard all?” 

He lifted a restraining hand. “Don’t 
say it, mother. Not yet!” 

She stopped before him, her rigidity 
melting to undemonstrative but loving 
compassion at the proofs of his night’s 
work. “There’s nothing to be gained 
in denying the truth, my son,” she 
softly said. “Human emotions have no 
weight beside this decisive stroke of 
tate. Frederick, you are king.” 

He winced. “Not yet, mother,” he 
pleaded. “Not yet.” 

“Yes. The confirmation came two 
hours ago.” 


THUMB-SCREWS OF HEREDITY 
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With a look of terror he started for 
the door, but she held him. “You are 
going to—her?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“It will avail you nothing, my poor 
boy. As obscure Prince Frederick you 
might have won; as king, never.” 

“Then, before heaven, I shall never 
be king!” 

“Oaths cannot change the dictum of 
destiny,” she replied, taking his hand 
and leading him to a sofa. “Sit down. 
It is hard for you to submit to me in 
this moment, I know; but in justice to 
her you must first listen to what I have 
to say, as my views are shared by her. 
You have lived care-free and lightly, 
my boy, because I wanted you at least 
to be happy; but now, in a twinkling, a 
power greater than mine, yours or 
Margaret’s has lifted you to the head 
of a nation and all is changed. You 
know how it stood with your half- 
brothers—physically. Is it merechance, 
think you, that a whole family of kings, 
decaying at the core who would have 
continued the canker down the line to 
imbecility,are wiped out in an rour; and 
you, strong, young, the first fresh blo 
in many generations, mentally, mor- 
ally, physically a thousand times more 
fit to rule than they, are placed in their 
seat? No. It is the wise ordering of 
Fate, Providence; call it what you will. 
Your mission is to be the first regen- 
erating force in a realm of kings. You 
can’t fight predestination, my son. You 
are a small but very important factor 
in the onward march. You must wed 
foreign blood. The individual must ef- 
face himself for the benefit of the 
masses. Kings are kings in their deeds. 
A responsibility which you cannot shift 
here or hereafter is yours. You must 
submit.” 

He had grown very white under the 
words. Perspiration stood heavy on 
his brow, and he appeared to be staring 
into another world. “Mother,” he said, 
“T see all,—the great world, the mighty 
call, the right of the blood, the insig- 
nificance of the individual. Still I 
swear that, whether king, prince or 
pauper, I shall call no other woman 

wife as long as Margaret lives.” 
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She started. “Don’t put it to her in 
that way, Frederick. There’s a depth 
in that frail frame which you, with all 
your love, have not sounded. Now go, 
and be gentle with her.” 

He went. In the princess’ ante-cham- 
ber the Countess Amalia stopped him. 
“She’s still asleep,” she anxiously whis- 
pered. 

“When did she retire?” 

“Immediately after the awful news 
came. The shock nearly prostrated 
her and she bade me, under penalty of 
her greatest displeasure, not to disturb 
her till noon.” He strode past her and 
thrust the door open. The rooms were 
empty. The bed had not been used. A 
look of crushing anguish came over 
him as he hastened away, and for hours 
the affairs of the kingdom were at a 
standstill in the search for the missing 
girl. At noon he returned, haggard 
and hollow-eyed. 

“Any word, mother?” 

Silently she handed him a paper, her 
hand shaking even as his as he tore the 
wrapper and read: 

“My Frederick: The horrible truth 
reached me first, telling me we must 
never meet again. Blindly I fled from 
the palace, seeking some refuge in 
which to think. Chance brought me to 
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the station as the fast express was pull- 
ing out, and I boarded the train, where, 
in a hidden corner, I tried to plan self- 
destruction. Forgive me. But within 
me all was turbulent chaos, shot 
through with the cry, He is king! He 
is king! When the train made its first 
stop I left it and walked up the streets 
of a strange city, not in the least know- 
ing where I was going, but conscious 
that a power far greater than my will 
was leading me. I entered a large 
building and came to myself when | 
stood face to face with the great Ameri- 
can Wizard. Then my strength left. 
With the remaining remnant I poured 
out my story and waited for the death 
thrust. He smiled gravely, as all the 
others had, but when he took my hands 
it was life, not death, that passed into 
my veins from his touch. ‘Poor child,’ 
he said, ‘they have almost succeeded in 
frightening you to death. There is no 
trace of the disease whose shadow has 
tortured you. You will conquer this 
stubborn, strength-usurping cough,and 
then after a slight, a very slight, opera- 
tion will return you to the world as 
strong and well as any woman of your 
physique walking under the heavens.’ 
Oh, my king! It isn’t a dream. It is 
the truth! It is God!” 


THAN HAPPINESS HIGHER 


By ARTHUR POWELL 


3eauty is but a breath; 
Love is a loss turned gain; 


Happiness is a death 


That wakes to a sense of pain. 


If only that breath be mine, 
If only I feel Love’s knife, 
What need of the poppy-wine? .. . 


Thrust. 





Love !—I have lived my life! 

















THE GREAT SUMMER IMMIGRATION 

After a fine, early start, followed by 
a touch of sulks, New England has 
settled down to real summer weather, 
if anything, a little ahead of the regu- 
lar schedule. Summer homes were 
generally opened in May, and the out- 
look for summer travel New England- 
ward is very bright. 

Beverly is one of the first points to 
feel the pressure of eager demand for 
real estate as well as for cottage and 
hotel accommodations. A deal is re- 
ported of property at the Farms, nearly 
three miles away from “the summer 
White House” at Burgers Point, in 
which a Chicago woman paid $50,000 
an acre for land that a very short time 
ago. would scarcely have brought a 
tittle of that sum. 

Not alone along the shore but in the 
city proper has the coming of President 
Taft had its effects. Houses near the 
water front have been rented for 
months in anticipation of the coming 
of the President, and Beverly residents 
who have never rented their houses be- 
fore will do so this year. Rentals of 
cottages will be at higher figures than 
ever and the top figure of $25,000 may 
be exceeded this summer. 

Newport is rapidly filling up, and 
is the same brilliant summer social 
center. 

Up Lenox way, also, the summer 
movement was felt unusually early. 

Now that the Jacob’s Ladder Boule- 
vard is open to automobilists there is 
almost a continuous State road from 
Pittsfield to Boston. Hundreds of 
tourists make the trip over the moun- 
tains every week, and hotel men ex- 





pect a big increase in business. ‘The 
road to Greylock summit was opened 
early in May. 

Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine resorts average a week or two 
later than those of Southern New Eng- 
land, but the reports indicate that the 
world’s greatest summer recreation 
ground is more appreciated with each 
passing season. 

This mighty annual influx should be 
turned to good in more ways than one. 
Not only is it a great financial asset, 
that it is, and as such should be wisely 
fostered and developed. It is also a 
power for civic improvement and social 
uplift, and to turn it to account in these 
ways is one of New England’s prob- 
lems. 


LIVING COSTS AGAIN 

The committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature investigating the Boston 
Milk situation were compelled, after a 
thorough canvass of the situation, to 
place themselves on record as believing 
that an increase of price to the con- 
sumer is the only way out of the diffi- 
culties. 

Thus again has the “high-cost-of- 
living” been found to be the result of 
conditions not alterable by government 
action. Milk can be cheapened by re- 
pealing the sanitary provisions for its 
protection. No sensible person advo- 
cates this. Modern sanitation costs at 
every point: but the increased cost 
goes into the product as an actual in- 
crease of value. 

A very important item in costs all 
along the line, is thus indicated. 
Modern popular education has raised 
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the standard of popular demand. It 
is no longer possible or permissible tu 
sell goods once freely marketed. Good 
goods cost money. 

Tariff revision is not yet complete— 
never will be, in fact, as it is a matter 
for almost continuous readjustment and 
an expert commission is the real tariff 
solution—and much needs to be done 
in the way of breaking up illicit trade 
combinations. The government is 
prosecuting both of these points ac- 
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goods cost more, but they reduce other 
costs, and the whole situation increases 
earning power. Let us not forget that 
the country is very prosperous and 
become foolishly disgruntled at our 
own progress and betterment. 


DARTMOUTH PRODUCES A 
PLAY 

Of unusual interest among college 

Greek play presentations is that of the 

Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles on the 


GREEK 


NOVEL STAGE SETTING FOR OEDIPUS BY DARTMOUTH STUDENTS 


tively and earnestly. But living costs 
will only be partially modified by any 
action which the government can take. 
A general step backward, in culture 
as well as in prosperity, would be re- 
quired to change some of the most im- 
portant elements in the situation. 
After all, there are compensations. It 
will take a long, long time for even 
one doctor’s bill to be made up of one- 
half a cent a quart increase in milk, 
and so on all along the line. The better 


evening of May 2oth and June 28th in 
Webster Hall. 

A circumstance which adds peculiar 
interest to this rendering of the Oedi- 
pus is the fact that the part of the blind 
prophet Teiresias, whose warnings 
form so impressive a feature of the 
earlier portion of the play, will be 
taken by Joseph Bartlett of the Senior 
Class, a student who has been blind 
from childhood, and who has, in spite 
of his physical disability, carried his 
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appreciative study of Greek and Latin 
through his college course. 

The music of the six choral odes will 
be that composed by John Knowles 
Paine for the production of the Oedi- 
pus at Harvard University in 1881. 

As to the staging of the play, the 
following announcement was made in 
the Dartmouth Alumni Magazine for 
February : 

“In the matter of staging a play of 
Sophocles, absolute archaeological ac- 
curacy is impossible. There is not 
sufficiently definite knowledge of the 
scenic conventions of the fifth century 
before Christ. Therefore, one of two 
courses is open. We may adopt those 
conventions which have been gener- 
ally adopted, and have become familiar, 
in modern presentations of Greek 
drama; the whole background consists 
of a more or less elaborate gabled front, 
modeled upon a Doric temple, flanked 
by extended wings in the manner of a 
stoa. Thus there has arisen a cold con- 
vention of white marble or grey lime- 
stone, laid in courses of rectangular 
blocks, in a form for which there is no 
archaeological justification,and without 
an attempt to suggest the Greek use of 
color as applied to architectural decora- 
tion. The second possibility is to get 
away from this conventional palace,and 
create something having the suggestion 
of habitation and harmony of color. 
This latter has been adopted, and the 
palace front on the Francois vase has 
been taken as the starting point. With 
this have been coupled plans and 
restorations based upon the palace at 
Tiryns, and such examples of colored 
detail as are procurable. From other 
sources have been taken features that 
complete the general plan and _har- 
monize with it. The effect produced is 
that of a primitive palace, fronting upon 
a courtyard surrounded by columns. 
In this courtyard the action of the play 
takes place.” 


SENATOR LODGE 
It is a relief and satisfaction to feel 
that the effort to unseat Senator Lodge 
has already failed. 
Senator Lodge is a power for good, 


a man of ability who honors the State 
and serves both its own interests and 
those of the nation not only with zeal, 
but with conspicuous success. His 
retiral would be inexcusable looked at 
either from a partisan or non-partisan 
standpoint. 
DEATH OF THOMAS E. MARR 

The death of Mr. Thomas E. Marr 
removes from the photographic world 
a unique figure and one to whose skill 
the New ENGLAND MAGAZINE has been 
greatly indebted. 

Few issues, in the past two years, 
have been without examples of his 
work. In the present number the 
Trinity Church Interior and the very 
unusual picture-portrait of Mark Twain 
are Mr. Marr’s work. The New Enc- 
LAND MAGAZINE is glad to acknowledge 
the debt which it owes to his artistic 
skill. 


NEW FOOTBALL RULES 

The Football Rules Committee has 
become altogether too much given to 
petty internal politics to do really good 
work. The results of this summer’s 
session are bad in that the new regula- 
tions enormously increase the de- 
pendence of the game upon officials, a 
situation that does not work for gen- 
uine sportsmanship. ‘Too much watch- 
ing, two little manliness. The changes 
are not in the right direction. 


It appears that the story, “An Idyl 
of the Bottomlands,” Nrw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE, September, 1909, wasa direct 
plagiarism of a story, “Pernilla,”’ by 
“Karl Erickson,” (Mrs. Emma Shogren 
Farman), Scribner’s Magazine, May, 
1890. ‘The story was purchased by us 
in good faith of an author of supposedly 
good standing. We greatly regret the 
occurrence and most cheerfully ac- 
knowledge its true authorship. It was 
a good story and it fooled us.—Editor. 





CANAL PLANS INDORSED 
At the convention of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Trade which was 
held at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, 
there were present over one hundred 
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delegates from the various trade, im- 
provement and mercantile organizations 
of the New England States. President 
Lloyd E. Chamberlain of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Trade, under whose 
auspices the gathering took place, pre- 
sided. 

Resolutions were adopted declaring 
in favor of an intercoastal waterway as 
outlined in the plans of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association. 

The spirit of the meeting was ear- 
nest and progressive, and indicative of 
the new spirit that is animating the 
business interests of New England. 


The Ray Memorial, Andover, has 
been enriched with a striking portrait 
group of Joseph Gordon Ray and 
Emily Rockwood Ray as a memorial 
to whom the building was erected by 
their daughters, Mrs. Arthur K. Pierce 
and Mrs. Adelbert D. Thayer. 

The artist chosen to execute this 
important commission, Mr. Frank H. 
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PORTRAIT BY MR. FRANK H. TOMPKINS 


Tompkins, has produced many por- 
trait canvases of striking originality 


and power. He is a sincere believer in 
the possibilities of portraiture as a 
form of art expression, even to the ex- 
tent of believing that many of the 
masters whose program pictures (to 
borrow a term from the musical critics) 
are the admiration of the world, are 
often represented more effectively by 
their less known but wonderful por- 
traits. 

Mr. Tompkins is singularly felici- 


tous in his grasp of the typical in the 
individual. 

He interprets for us the universally 
human type within the individual, as 
it reveals itself to his trained vision, 
nor does the portrait suffer thereby. 

On the contrary, it is all the more 
vital as a portrait—in plain language 
it is a better likeness of the sitter be- 
cause of that which it reveals above 
and beyond him. 

So in the canvas which forms the 
subject of our illustration, the aged 
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BRONZE GROUP FOR THE SOUTH AFRICAN MEMORIAL TO BE 
ERECTED IN TORONTO, W. S. ALLWARD, SCULPTOR 


couple are given with faithful por- 
traiture. ‘Their friends, the members 
of their household, the man in the 
street who knew them, gratefully ad- 
mit the “speaking likenesses.” Even 
this involves a great deal more than 
photographic exactness. It means a 
catching of characteristic expression 
and its faithful reproduction—char- 
acter study, in short. 

But Mr. Tompkins goes farther than 
that. The painting not only gives us 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray in their dear old 
home, it gives us the homes of our 
New England fathers and all loving 
old couples that the stress of time and 
change have but welded into a warmer 


sympathy and closer interdependence. 

Then there are the strictly painter’s 
problems of light and shade and color, 
of flesh tints and luminous edges, of 
unity, tone and emphasis. 

These, multiplied by the severe 
requirements of a particular architec- 
tural setting, are among the demands 
made on the artist’s skill by such a 
commission as this great eight by ten 


canvas which Mr. Tompkins has 
painted for the Ray Memorial at 
Andover. 


This building, which houses a public 
library and a considerable collection 
of valuable works of art, is of classical 
design, and Mr. Tompkins’ painting 


















hangs where it is surrounded with the 
simple and chaste detail of Greek archi- 
tecture. The light is subdued, but 
sufficient, and the painting was keyed 
by the artist to suit its ultimate posi- 
tion. 

The successful completion of so im- 
portant a commission is a matter of 
general felicitation, and both the artist 
and the donors are receiving many and 
warm congratulations. 


THE PROVIDENCE ART CLUB 

The spring exhibit of the Providence 
Art Club brought together some hun- 
dred examples of the work of local 
artists. The occasion was a society 
event and afforded an opportunity for 
the club to extend the hospitality of 
their delightful home. 

Within the four square walls of a 
quaint old building the artists of Provi- 
dence and vicinity have surrounded 
themselves with a veritable artist’s 
dream of imagination—stirring bohe- 
mianism. The club-house itself is al- 
ways a large part of the exhibit to 
strangers. 

Not but that he will be strongly im- 
pressed by the paintings and sculpture 
that adorn the gallery. Much of it is 
work that must be taken seriously, and 
that establishes the name of Providence 
as one of the strong, producing art 
centers of New England. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN MEMORIAL 


The three figures shown in the group 
opposite are to be placed on the South 
African Memorial which is to be 
erected in the City of Toronto to com- 
memorate the services of the Canadian 
troops who fought in the late South 
African war. 

It consists of a granite shaft sixty- 
five feet high, mounted on the top by a 
winged figure of Peace, which is to be 
cast in bronze. At the base, the group 
shown in the illustration consists of 
three bronze figures, typifying Canada 
sending her troops to the front. The 
bronze work is by the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company of Canada. 
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The cycle of the days have whirled 
around until the musical year now is 
but a reflection. We have one or two 
new cards to shuffle into the pack for, 
speaking of opera, Boston and New 
York are going to play at a new game 
next year. One ace is missing,—exit, 
Hammerstein; we are going to have a 
sort of trade and exchange of honors, 
as it were, for several of the high spots 
are going to disport themselves around 
in a sort of progressive euchre—circu- 
lating about between anywhere from 
two to five cities. I am not sure but 
that Mary Garden is to be in all four 
at the same time. The Chicago Opera 
Company is going to appear at the 
Metropolitan the latter part of the 
season; Tetrazzini and Renaud will 
sing with the Metropolitan, and a few 
other changes. Meantime, the close of 
the first season of Boston Opera has 
come to pass, and, between Boston and 
New York, about three dozen kings, 
queens and jacks have already crossed 
the Atlantic with enough good Ameri- 
can dollars in their pockets to start an 
oligarchy. Speaking of Standard Oil 
or any other monopoly, these jealous, 
uncouth, irate, and ill-kempt specimens 
of humanity, otherwise known as grand 
opera satellites, simply use the Ameri- 
can public for the gasolene to run their 
motors safely into some European 
garage. Having made the above as- 
persion, I want to except Mme. Gadski, 
Mme. Homer, David Bispham, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Anton Van Rooy and one 
or two others. Sometime it would be 
interesting to try to solve this problem: 
why is it that every performance of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra al- 
ways carries one into a realm of beau- 
tiful idealism? Why is it that these 
Symphonic performances always make 
us feel in the presence of a brotherhood 
of earnest and devout artists? Why is 
it that opera always evidences such 
a superabundance of the ego —not 
wholly because opera necessitates oc- 
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casional individual display, but, many 
times, because we feel out the menagerie 
aspect of the situation, and in order 
that no lesser star be blamed for this, 
let me say that | am_ thinking of 
Caruso in his Boston performance of 
La Boheme—a _ cockatoo, in some 
poorly done mimicry and occasionally 
letting loose canary tones which he 
happens to possess by the grace of 
God and no fault of his own brain. On 
this occasion I could have made an 
equation: this performance (and many 
others of a more distinctly Bostonese 
habitat) are to a performance of the 
Boston symphony orchestra as a mov- 
ing picture show is to the Greek 
Classics or a devout religion. It might 
be summed up in the question: “What 
is real art, and who are the real 
artists ?” 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra is 
really the classic of American con- 
temporary musical art. The best that 
America has to offer and the best that 
Europe has to offer to America is 
what we hear in this hall through 
the judicious elections made by Mr. 
Mudgett. And as we listen either 
with curious interest or with worship 
to some new or old idol, we realize all 
too little the debt which Boston’s 
musical public owes to this man who 
has so faithfully served her for over 
nineteen years. In Symphony Hall, 
during the past season we have heard 
Geraldine Farrar and Olga Samaroff, 
the pianist, in a joint recital; Mme. 
Sembrich, in song recital; Schumann- 
Heink and the new Dutch contralto, 
Tilly Koenen; Blanche Marchesi, Cav- 
alieri and Olitzka, Teresa Carreno, 
who always charms,—Kreisler and E]- 
man (to the advantage of Mr. Kreisler), 
the Flonzaley Quartette, which, by the 
way, is the highest paid quartette in 
the country, and one which has really 
incited a genuine enthusiasm,—Mme. 
Liza Lehmann, Gustav Mahler with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the Handel 
and Haydn Society in Bossi’s cantata 
“Paradise Lost,” the Cecilia Society 
and the People’s Choral Union, Bu- 
soni, the renowned pianist, and other 
artists and artistic productions. 
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Perhaps the most notable occurrence 
of the musical year was the appearance 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
of Sergei Rachmaninoff, as composer, 
pianist and conductor. And a most 
satisfying and gratifying occasion it 
was,—for we felt the presence of a 
man as well as an artist and even as 
you read this perhaps the recurrent 
rhythmic rocking of those still-born 
waves in the Island of the Dead will 
come back to you. 

The Hess-Schroeder Quartet, the 
Hoffman Quartet and the Longy Club 
have each given performances of cham- 
ber music. The members of these in- 
stitutions are all Boston Symphony 
Orchestra virtuosi. The Boston Or- 
chestra Club brought to our notice 
music unheard here before, including 
much that is neo-French. 

The Kneisel Quartette gave their 
usual number of concerts and this year 
made a specialty of reviewing the last 
quartets of Beethoven. 

Also, there have been many concerts 
and recitals by local artists. It has 
been a year full of good things and 
though seats have not needed to go a- 
begging, yet Boston can well bestir 
herself to show her acute discrimina- 
tion and appreciation of real artistry, 
—unillustrated,—by a more enthusi- 
astic embracing of her most ennobling 
influence—the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra concerts. 


Now that the winter’s symphonic joys 
have taken to their shelves for the 
summer, it is a real pleasure to have a 
delightful postscript to them, i.e., the 
popular “Pops.” The enthusiasm in 
them increases, and no wonder, for the 
popular attractiveness of the numbers 
is a veritable tonic to the early sum- 
mer languor which we all experience 
after being surfeited with the winter’s 
intellectualities and strenuosities. 

June 7th has been chosen as “Tech” 
night and the entire house has been 
sold out to Technology students, so 
that the evening will be in the posses- 
sion of them and their friends. Dur- 
ing June there will be a “Wagner” ev- 
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EMMET CORRIGAN IN ‘‘THE PROSECUTOR,’’ HOLLIS STREET THEATRE 


ening, which is always a favorite hap- 
pening, an “Italian” evening, an even- 


= 

ing devoted entirely to “French” 
music, and one entirely to the music 
of Russian composers. 

Also, there is to be a “soloist’s” night. 
On this welcome occasion we will have 
various members of the Symphony 
Orchestra in solo performance. The 
violin, ’cello, trombone, clarinet and 
other instruments heard in solo will 
make a diversion from the usual en- 
semble. All of these “nights” will oc- 
cur during the month of June. 


As the summer-closing season draws 
near, the theatres are lining up with 
strong attractions that will hold the 
interest of the public as long as pos- 
sible. 

The Park Theatre is fortunate in the 
popular favor which attends the per- 
formance of “The Man from Home.” 
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At the present writing it has already 
run for twenty weeks, creating an en- 
viable name for William Hodge, who 
stars in the role of Daniel Voorhees 
Pike. Mr. Hodge has a style of his own 
that gives him a place by himself as 
a comedian. His work is character- 
ized by a quiet drollery that is intensely 
American, and the people like it. 

In “Mid-Channel,’ a Pinero play 
which attracted large houses at the 
Hollis Street Theatre throughout a 
two-week engagement, Ethel Barry- 
more appeared in a role quite new to 
her. Miss Barrymore has been so gen- 
erally identified with light comedy 
work that her success in presenting a 
deeply emotional part was a most 
gratifying surprise and gives proof to 
the great versatility of the actress. 

At the end of the Barrymore engage- 
ment the Hollis Street Theatre was 
closed until May 31st, when it opened 
with Franklin Searight’s dramatization 
of “The Red Mouse,” William Hamil- 
ton Osborne’s popular novel, known in 
its stage form as “The Prosecutor.” 
Orrin Johnson, Emmet Corrigan, 
Katherine Emmet, William Owen, 
Rapley Holmes, Harriet Worthington, 
and Millicent Evans constitute a cast 
of as great all-round strength as has 
been gathered together in many years. 
The play deals with conditions in a 
metropolitan city, with its political 
bossism, and evils of high living. The 
story revolves around the temptations 
that beset a prosecuting attorney and 
the influence of great wealth which 
comes from marriage before its accom- 
panying responsibilities are learned. 
There is also a strong vein of comedy 
running through the play. 

Robert Edeson in “Where the Trail 
Divides” is made the closing attraction 
at the Colonial Theatre. Mr. Edeson’s 
appearance as a noble redman in this 
play of his own was watched by the 
audience with the keenest interest. 
The Edeson Indian of “Where the Trail 
Divides” was somewhat rougher than 
“Strongheart,” but, as a type, no less 
interesting than that popular hero. The 
play deals with a very real problem of 
racial intermarriage. 


At the Tremont Theatre the “Girl in 
the Taxi” supplies just the kind of up- 
to-date musical comedy that always 
fills the house. Carter de Haven is the 
most conspicuous of the many good 
players in the company. The fun be- 
gins at the beginning of the play and 
the movement of the piece is the liveli- 
est imaginable. 

At the Majestic Theatre the Char- 
lotte Hunt Stock Company is success- 
fully presenting some of the most popu- 
lar of recent plays, such as “The Blue 
Mouse” and “The Great Divide.” Miss 
Hunt is a finished and adroit actress 
and her company is of unusual excel- 
ence. 

“Brilliant stage effects, feminine and 
electrical,” is the phrase by which one 
dramatic writer characterized the ap- 
pearance of “The Goddess of Liberty” 
at the Shubert Theatre, where “the 
Eddie Foy girls” and Howard and 
Weyburn in popular songs unite to 
make a very bright musical comedy. 
This will be the closing attraction for 
the Shubert Theatre. While the Bos- 
ton theatres are closing their doors, 
it is interesting to note the dramatic 
activity in other New England cities. 
In this the Keith Stock Companies are 
very important factors. 

Our cover picture this month is a 
portrait study by a Portland, Maine, 
artist, Mr. S. B. Matthews, of Miss 
Marie Pavia, the leading lady of the 
Keith theatre stock company in that 
city. Miss Pavia has made a strong 
impression in the Maine metropolis and 
her conscientious work in the exacting 
demands of a stock company repertoire 
have won warm recognition in a com- 
munity that in culture and critical acu- 
men is second to none in New England. 





THE ROYAL AMERICANS 


In this story of love and war Mary 
Hallock Foote has taken advantage of 
the strange complications which Civil 
War introduces into the heart of the 
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family circle to weave a plot of touch- 
ing interest. 

The adventures of Captain Yelver- 
ton and his motherless daughter carry 
the reader through some of the most 
picturesque groups of Revolutionary 
times—the Albany Dutch, the Phila- 
delphia Quakers and the men of the 
New Hampshire Grants. 

The author draws her pictures with 
minute fidelity to truth, with a strict 
conscience of her obligations as an his- 
torical novelist. Her broad, warm, hu- 
man sympathy illuminates and_ her 
workmanlike finish and accuracy com- 
mand respect for what might otherwise 
be felt to be a somewhat commonplace 
story. There is nothing novel, unique 
or particularly striking in the concep- 
tion of “The Royal American.” But 
it is so very well done and withal is so 
thoroughly humane and kindly in its 
analyses of motives that it is like an 


old story told by a wise head and that, 


gives a pleasure of its own. 

The story will certainly interest the 
lovers of colonial history as well as 
those who are simply looking for a 
good, stirring tale. It is published by 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., and is sold 
$1.25. ——- 
'°" HOW TO STUDY BIRDS 
The Outing Publishing Company 
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The committee of the Boston—1915 
movement which is working for a Safe 
and Sane Fourth of July in Boston this 
year already has issued its circular giv- 
ing the outline of the plans of the cele- 
bration of the Fourth. 
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have issued another of Mr. Herbert K. 
Job’s excellent Bird Books. “How to 
Study Birds” is a very helpful as well 
as readable book. It is one of those 
less usual how-to-do-things books 
which not only tell the other fellow 
how, but go ahead and show him how 
by actually doing the thing before his 
eyes, as it were, so numerous are the 
examples and so luminous the illustra- 
tions. 

The portion devoted to photography 
will be the most helpful to many read- 
ers. The practical directions are those 
of an experienced camera-hunter. The 
difficulties are not minimized, but the 
reader is shown what difficulties to ex- 
pect and given some very helpful sug- 
gestions about meeting them. 

Those who do not intend to make a 
definite pursuit of bird-study will still 
find much of interest and inspiration in 


Mr. Job’s book. 


“A series of delightful literary pil- 
grimages” characterizes the “Excur- 
sions of a Book-Lover,” by Frederic 
Rowland Marvin (Sherman, French 
and Company, Boston). Charmingly 
intimate and interesting in their man- 
ner of expression, these reflections of 
a most capable and comprehensive 
author are sure to inspire enthusiasm. 


th: mae 
Bale 


The Executive Committee of the 
Safe and Sane Fourth of July move- 
ment, which is composed of Timothy 
J. Buckley, Robert E. Burke, Timothy 
A. Butler, Miss Lotta A. Clark, 
Mitchell Freiman, Edward E. Moore, 
William Orr and John W. De Bruyn, 
has sent to the various improvement 
organizations of the city and many 
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other societies of Boston, a circular on 

the celebration of the Fourth of July. 
In this they ask each organization to 

help, and if possible have a float in the 


parade. These floats, it is wished, 
should represent some feature in the 
history of the United States. 

The passage of the “less noise’’ bill 
by the Massachusetts legislature gives 
vitality to the movement. 


BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

On recommendation of the transporta- 
tion committee, a protest of the execu- 
tive committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce against the proposed amendment 
to the long and short haul clause of the 
Interstate Commerce Act was called to 
the attention of Congress on Tuesday 
last by Senator Lodge. The amend- 
ment proposes to strike out from Sec- 
tion 4 of the Act the words “under sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and 
conditions.” Section 4 at present reads 
as follows: 

“Sect. 4. That it shall be unlawful 
for any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this act to charge or re- 
ceive any greater compensation in the 
aggregate for the transportation of pas- 
sengers or of like kind of property, 
under substantially similar circum- 
stances and conditions, for a shorter 
than for a longer distance over the same 
line, in the same direction, etc.” 

In the opinion of the transportation 
committee the amendment would work 
far reaching injury to New England in- 
terests in that it would do away with 
the advantages of rail rates made in 
competition with rates by water. The 
resolutions of the executive committee 
are printed herewith. 


Protest Against Amendment 

Resolved: That the proposition to 
amend the fourth section of the Inter- 
state Commerce law by eliminating the 
words “under substantially similar cir- 
cumstances and conditions” is entirely 
subversive of the present method of 
rate making in a large part of this 
country and will tend to reduce the 
making of rates to a mileage basis. 
Whereas: The proposition to amend 





the fourth section of the Interstate 
Commerce law by eliminating the 
words “under substantially similar cir- 
cumstances and conditions” is entirely 
subversive of the present method of 
rate making in a large part of this 
country and will tend to reduce the 
making of rates to a mileage basis; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce record its strenuous op- 
position to this amendment on account 
of the far-reaching effect it would have 
in upsetting present conditions and in 
injuring New England interests. 


PILGRIM PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 

In no respect is the result of the en- 
thusiastic work of the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association more apparent than 
in the awakening of the newspapers of 
New England to the general advantage 
of strengthening the “booster spirit” in 


the East. 


Throughout the last twelve months 
the association has supplied to the New 
England press a great deal of material 
of news value as well as of educational 
worth and gradually the papers have 
come to an understanding of the un- 
selfish methods of the association and 
to work hand in hand with it. 

The character of the results accom- 
plished by the Pilgrim board of di- 
rectors at their weekly meetings, and 
the importanec of the addresses deliv- 
ered at the monthly banquets of the 
association, have carried great weight 
with the press of all New England. 

It is not to be gainsaid that much 
has already been accomplished for the 
good of the community. 

The Pilgrims now number about 350 
members, mainly advertisers, advertis- 
ing managers, publishers, printers, ad- 
vertisement writers and designers. 
Each active resident member hands to 
the treasurer $15 at the beginning of 
the association year. This money, to- 
gether with that received from the non- 
resident membership dues, $10 per 
year, is expended by the board of di- 
rectors, the only restrictions being that 
the results shall be in keeping with the 
objects of the association. 
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THE CHESTNUT HILL RESERVOIR 
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